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THE WORLD CONFEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS 


OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


The plight of German teachers and students forcibly separated by the Berlin Wall 
roused the World Confederation to swift action. 


Acting in response to appeals from its German member, Arbeitsgemeinschaft Deut- 
scher Lehrerverbiande (AGDL), and its Constituent Federation, the International Federa- 
tion of Teachers’ Associations (IFTA), WCOTP sent a Commission of Inquiry to Berlin to 
make an on-the-scene investigation. The Secretary General and representatives from 
Europe, Asia and Africa comprised the four-man Commission. 


AGDL, in appealing to WCOTP, stated that 1,746 East German teachers had sought 
asylum in West Germany by July 1961. Its Berlin association estimated that more than 
3,000 students living in East Berlin were barred from the schools and colleges they had 
previously attended in the Western sector. 


A booklet giving in full the letters of request from AGDL and IFTA, the 1959 re- 
port of the WCOTP Special Committee on Refugee Teachers from East Germany, related 
comments and the resolution passed by the Berlin Union of Teachers and Educators, 
was circulated to all member organizations and given world publicity. The findings of 
the Commission of Inquiry are being given similar coverage on publication. 

The scene on the cover depicts a situation all too familiar in Berlin at the present 
time—a small girl separated from her schoolfellows by the bricked-up doors and boarded 
windows of the formidable Berlin Wall. 


Photograph by Paul Schutzer—courtesy LIFE magazine. Copr. 1961 Time Ince. 
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EDUCATION— 


FOR WHAT? 


by Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 


Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of India gave a 
thought provoking Inaugural Address to delegates 
of the Tenth WCOTP Assembly in New Delhi, Au- 
gust 1961. Speaking to teachers and educators from 
76 countries, Mr. Nehru put the 1961 theme in a 
fresh context—not only education for responsibility 
but responsibility to see that education does not 
“lead to greater hostility in spite of greater under- 
standing.” The following was extracted from the 
Prime Minister’s speech. 


oe MEET HERE today to discuss education when 
in the world there are very serious, grave problems 
at issue and no man can say what may descend 
upon us in the course of the next few months. It 
is a difficult and very delicate situation. Yet, per- 
haps, the very difficulty may lead us to think furi- 
ously as to what is wrong with our thinking—not 
especially our personal thinking, but generally 
throughout the world. Something must be wrong. 
On the one hand, we arrive at the conclusion that 
education must necessarily be the way to solve the 
world’s problems—practical education whether it is 
scientific, technical or related to the humanities. 
But, on the other hand, we find that the most high- 
ly educated nations and peoples in the world, who 
have all the advantages of technical education, and 
education in humanities, who have succeeded in 
large measure in getting rid of such ancient evils 
as poverty from which humanity has suffered for 
generations, in another context not only do not get 
on with each other but are full of violent hostility 
towards each other. : 

Is this the result of contrasting types of education 
or lack of education? Does education lead to 
greater hostility in spite of greater understanding? 
It is a problem which I will submit to you as de- 
serving consideration. I am quite sure that educa- 
tion is essential and I am not decrying it. But the 
fact is that education (or, if I may say so, the type 
of education that we have had) has not led to that 
peaceful and cooperative international approach 
which ‘has become so essential to the world’s growth 
or even to the world’s survival. That troubles me. 

And in thinking about our own educational prob- 
lems in this country—as we do very often, even a 
layman like me—we may argue as to the need for 
greater stress on scientific training, technological 
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training or, as my colleague Professor Humayun 
Kabir has done, on the importance of the human- 
ities. In spite of all this scientific training in the 
humanities we have arrived at a stage, taking the 
world as a whole, when we are bitterly hostile to 
each other. 

Is this some kind of a fate which we cannot get 
rid of so that we have to see this tragic drama un- 
fold itself and be helpless spectators of it in spite 
of the tremendous advances that we have made— 
in spite of our education and the great civilizations 
that have been built up? What is wrong? How 
can we deal with this situation? It is obviously not 
enough merely to blame somebody for it. Some- 
body may be guilty, may be wrong. Somebody al- 
ways blames somebody else and so it becomes a 
competition in casting blame. 

Whoever may be blamed, it does not solve the 
problem. It does not create the conditions, the 
atmosphere, for the solution of the problem. 

How far can education help in creating that at- 
mosphere? I venture to submit that this is worthy 
of your consideration. You are going to discuss 
training for responsibility which is a very good and 
desirable subject and an important subject. Each 
one of us as an individual has a measure of respon- 
sibility in discharging his obligations and duties. 
We claim rights but no right is ever divorced from 
a duty or an obligation. 

But still, responsibility for what? Responsibility 
for doing our own job? Well, that is one thing and 
very necessary. Responsibility to our fellow citi- 
zens, our neighbors? Responsibility for not only 
our neighbor but the man who lives next door to 
him or who may be further away, maybe in an- 
other country? National responsibility—or inter- 
national because the world as it is, is too compact, 
too close together for us to ignore or to live apart 
from anyone else? The whole concept of national 
sovereignty indeed becomes weaker and weaker with 
jet travel. On the threshold of the space age, all 
this business of national boundaries becomes rather 
out of date, and yet our minds function in that 
previous age which is past, looking at things in a 
narrow way, narrow even from the nationalist con- 
cept. 

In spite of all our growth, a certain tribalism 
clings to us. In India, we have the misfortune to 
have caste which is a kind of a continuation of 
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tribalism and which has done us enormous injury 
in the past and of which today we are trying to rid 
ourselves. There is no such thing as caste else- 
where, but something resembling the consequences 
of a narrow tribal outlook still governs nations, 
even the highly civilized nations, and they look 
upon the world as some kind of a projection of 
their own way of thinking. When the world does 
not function in that way, they are dissatisfied and 
angry. 

In fact there are many ways, many facets of the 
truth we seek and not only the one which we, in our 
limited minds, have only very partially grasped. 
It is a basic issue how far we think in our pride, 
that we possess the ultimate understanding, the 
ultimate truth or reality which it appears to be our 
duty to impose upon others. 

In the background of India, with all our infinite 
number of failings, we have been rather tolerant 
in our outlook and we have thought that truth has 
many faces. No country, no individual has a mo- 
nopoly, 

Basically the question that does arise is that in 
this world we have to tolerate each other and we 
must not imagine that it is our duty to push some- 
body aside or to sit on his chest and force him to 
do as we would like him to do. If this aspect of 
life were a little better understood or appreciated, it 
would help a little in lessening the present conflicts. 
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What does surprise me today is that, while ed- 
ucation is obviously desirable, inevitable and es- 
sential, I do not find educated people always so de- 
sirable. Whether they act as individuals, as a group 
or as a nation, they are, in spite of their education, 
rather narrow-minded and throw their weight about 
when dealing with those whom they consider in- 
ferior. 

In some ways the educated person has a rather 
closed mind. He does not look into other people’s 
minds to try to understand them because he starts 
with the presumption that he knows all he wants to 
know. That surely cannot be a good result of edu- 
cation. Education should open the mind and enable 
a person to understand other human beings and be 
understood by them. 

In this country, our problems are dominated by 
certain factors, the biggest of which is poverty and 
all the numerous progeny of poverty. Here in India, 
we have not got the essentials of life adequately 
distributed among our people. But this is not solely 
a problem for India. Many countries in Asia and 
Africa which are under-developed like India have 
not had in the past the opportunities to develop 
and to catch up to the modern world. 

This “catching up to the modern world” in- 
volves a tremendous effort and mistakes are made 
and many fine decisions that we make and plans 
that we draw up are not fully realized. 


In doing all this, we must always stress not 
only the dams and factories and modern techniques 
but also the maintenance of certain ethical values 
in life. This is easy to say but not too easy to act 
upon; and how to introduce these ethical values in- 
to education is still more difficult. It may often 
happen that what you try to teach with great vigor 
results in a reaction against it in the pupil’s mind. 
However, that is your job and the question you, as 
educators, have to solve. 

What then? Where do our countries aim? 
What picture of the future have we in our minds? 
What picture of the future do we wish to project in- 
to our people’s minds? The future which we see 
gradually developing all over the world, is it a 
future of very close international cooperation? If 
not it is a future of international destruction. There 
is nothing in between. 

As far as India is concerned, may I say that, in 
spite of many failings in our educational system, 
for: which we are frequently and rightly criticized, 
the mere fact that today about 45 million boys and 
girls are going to schools and colleges is a solid 
fact to remember. Every year we add a couple of 
millions to this total. In five years time the figure 
will probably be somewhere between 60 and 65 
million. Thus education is spreading—not only 
in the cities but in the villages (spreading more 
especially among the girls of the villages, a factor 
of great revolutionary significance). Education, I 
think, is the most revolutionary factor in India and 


is changing the face of India. It is not so suddenly 
obvious as improved techniques and modernization 
but any person who goes and see the changes tak- 
ing place is tremendously impressed by it. 

While this is happening, however, the basic prob- 
lem remains—even where the best education is 
available, it is still producing a pugnacious type 
of humanity, not a cooperative type. How can we 
get rid of this rather narrow approach which only 
leads to conflict—conflict today being an exceed- 
ingly dangerous thing? 

Maybe all this is a little beyond the subject of 
your deliberations, but in some way or other, they 
should touch it. Education for responsibility. Yes. 
Responsibility to run some business, to run some 
big concern, to run your village—whatever it may 
be—and ultimately the responsibility to produce a 
person who can run himself properly, not others. 

And from the most ancient days the philosphers 
and great men have told us that the basis of real 
education is to “know yourself.” But sometimes it 
appears that, in our quest for knowledge, we ac- 
quire a mountain of learning without much wisdom. 
We do not know either ourselves or others. Al- 
though we may collect an enormous amount of 
statistical data about how much people eat and 
what they eat and what they do, yet that quality of 
human wisdom may be lacking. How to produce 
this quality—a touch of wisdom—in our educa- 
tional apparatus? Well, it is a problem worthy of 
your study.... 


TAGORE’S IDEAS ON EDUCATION 


by K. Viswanathan 


The educational ideals of the poet seer, Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, largely influenced the author in the 
founding of “Mitraniketan,” a center for rural de- 
velopment and education situated in Vellanad, 
Kerala, India. By making the home and the village 
community the focal point of interest, Mr. Viswana- 
than believes that rural education centers similar to 
his own will fulfill a far more useful function in 
developing a better perspective on the purposes of 
education than more traditional schooling emphasiz- 
ing the three “R’s.” In this article, Mr. Viswanathan 
describes Tagore’s views on education which most 
influenced him in the development of his own edu- 
cational philosophy. 
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ie: EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY was an out- 
growth of his discontent with the existing pattern 
of education in India. In his speeches and writing 
about our existing system of education, Tagore de- 
plored its disastrous effects upon our youth and 
society. He noted that the disparity between accu- 
mulated book knowledge and the reality of life out- 
side the portals of schools and colleges often left 
youth confused and frustrated. “The fundamental 
defect,” he said, was “that we are not educated to 
know ourselves. Education can become real and 
natural as well as wholesome only when it is the 
direct fruit of living and growing knowledge.” True 
education is to realize at every step that our train- 
ing and knowledge have an organic connection with 
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our surroundings. Our present system of education 
seems to ignore this truth, if not in theory, cer- 
tainly in practice, 

In the days of Czarist ene in Russia, Tolstoy 
said, “The strength of a government is in the ig- 
norance of its people. Governments know this and 
have therefore always opposed true enlightenment.” 
This was true, it seems, to a great extent in India 
also. “We have in our universities,” Tagore com- 
plained, “all the furniture of a European university 
except the human teacher.” 

Full of ideas and enthusiasm, Tagore tried to 
shape his theory of education according to his phi- 
losophy of life. In a somewhat similar sense T. S. 
Eliot said, “We must know what we want in gen- 
eral; we derive our theory of education from our 
philosophy of life.” 

Tagore gave emphasis to the cultural, aesthetic 
and economic aspects of studies. He sought to pro- 
mote international understanding as the basis of 
education, while still seeking to retain national 
characteristics. “Our love should be deep,” he said, 
“but should not become narrow.” Tagore wanted 
students to realize their harmony with all existence; 
he taught them to adopt a simple manner of living 
and to acquire intimate touch with the reality of life. 

Tagore always identified himself with the lowly 
and the ‘lost. He stressed the importance of culti- 
vating keen perceptions. He preferred to have a 
school situated in village surroundings which would 
create a natural atmosphere. To him the teacher 
was not a mere professional helper, but a guide 
capable of “conveying a living quality from the ex. 
perience developed within his own life.” Tagore 
once described the conventional schoolmaster as the 
“cane incarnate,” because of corporal punishment 
and other means of forced discipline still prevalent 
in Indian schools. | 

In school administration he wanted to give room 
for students to participate in solving their own 
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problems of discipline. He believed in a system 
which would make boys and girls capable of culti- 
vating in themselves a spirit of self-help and self- 
discipline. Again, these ideas seemed to be the re- 
sult of Tagore’s memory of his boyhood days in 
school. 

That recollection also seems to have helped him to 
reach the conclusion regarding the use of ready- 
made toys. He felt that if children have too many 
of them and are taught constantly within the four 
walls of the classroom, their natural powers to im- 
agine and to invent will have no chance to develop. 
They lose the joy of creating, which is the greatest 
joy of play, and very likely grow tired of most of 
the toys invented for them by grown-ups. 

To foster the highest means of natural expression, 
Tagore gave prime importance to music and art. As 
time moved on, his educational experiments were 
crowned with success. He provided facilities for 
the co-ordinated study of different cultures of the 
entire East, as he realized that India never remained 
isolated within her boundaries. 

Tagore did not stop at this point. His concept of 
education took him to western culture as well as 
eastern. “So far,” Tagore remarked, “the West has 
sent only her passions to the East and not her 
ideals.” According to Tagore, the East and West 
should meet in fullness of truth and not merely in 
the fullness of physical and material strength. 

Tagore exhorted the nations to work together for 
moral as well as material well-being, and condemned 
national egoism. “Any attempt to alienate our heart 
and mind from other nations and people,” he de- 
clared, “is suicidal.” It is even more so, I think, in 
the present-day world situation. 

As a creator, man should use all his efforts to 
produce something of lasting value which he may 
not claim for himself exclusively, or merely for his 
own people. All great literature, the works of art, 
and the religious teachings of great saints are for 
everyone, everywhere. 

Here too, in spite of all his great ideals, Tagore 
continued to feel the incompleteness of his ideas 
and work. To uphold the torch of such great ideals 
he envisaged a free and healthy India. He was 
aware of the misery and material degeneration of 
rural India. He wanted the educational centers to 
be alive to the burning rural problems and to find 
scientific solutions to them, without destroying the 
structure of the villages as small human commu- 
nities. 

He never emphasized any particular religion to 
be followed in his educational center. On the con- 
trary, he expected all its members, students and staff 
alike, to be loyal to their vision of truth and at the 
same time to try to understand and respect the vision 
of others. “True religion,” he said, “is not to know 
any set of historical facts, but to feel the reality of 


God.” 


THE U.S. HIGH SCHOOL — 
OF THE FUTURE 


by J. Lloyd Trump 


Adapted from the April, 1960 issue of the NEA 
Journal, published by the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the U.S.A. Dr. Trump is associate secre- 
tary of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals (NASSP), a department of the 
NEA. He has taught in Pakistan and has visited 
schools in a number of Asian and European coun- 
tries and in Egypt. 


A wezican SCHOOLS HAVE MANY ACHIEVEMENTS 
which need not be catalogued here. Future gains, 
however, are made difficult by too much stress on 
uniformity: most classes meet for a uniform time, 
five days per week; the organizational setting pre- 
ferred for most teaching is a class of 25 with one 
teacher; all teachers in a school are paid similar 
salaries based on training and experience; teaching 
loads are uniformly calculated; students are ad- 
mitted to school on a uniform chronological date 
and most of them progress through school at a uni- 
form pace; most classrooms are of uniform shape; 
and so on. 

Students need to develop added individual re- 
sponsibility and the skills of independent study. 
They need more opportunities to develop inquiring 
minds, the skills of effective discussion, and to be- 
come more effective in human relations. Above all, 
students need to find increased satisfaction in 
learning. 

Professional teachers need better opportunities to 
use professional skills, more appropriate places to 
work, and a higher maximum on their salaries. In- 
dividual differences among teachers must be rec- 
ognized through better use of personal talents and 
varied assignments. Teachers and the public need 
to understand the differences between what a pro- 
fessional teacher must do and what a variety of as- 
sistants can contribute in teaching students. 

Schools should catch up with the twentieth cen- 
tury. All sorts of technological aids to instruction 
should become basic parts of the teaching-learning 
process. No longer should the physically present 
voice Of the teacher and a book be the only avenues 
to knowledge usually open to students. 


Suggestions by Critics 


Four kinds of critics of American high schools 
may be readily identified. First, some urge less of 


everything — elimination of all but academic sub- 
jects and elimination of less able students. Second, 
other critics urge more of everything—more money, 
more buildings, more teachers and more services. 
Even though research offers little promise that more 
of the same kinds of things or persons will improve 
the quality of education, this group urges expansion 
in all divisions. 

Third, some critics would refine present educa- 
tion through minor adjustments: bring the poor 
schools up to the level of the best; increase the size 
of schools; change the teacher-pupil ratio to 25 to 
1 in senior and 30 to 1 in junior high schools; pro- 
vide diversity in subjects for students by adding one 
or two periods to the school day. Again, there is 
little research to support such refinements. 

Fourth, other critics feel that the school of the 
future must be basically different from the school of 
today if the goals in the preceding section are to be 
realized. Recognizing individual differences among 
students and among teachers, making effective use 
of modern technology, and dramatically improving 
the quality of education require changes in ways in 
which schools use the time and talents of teachers 
and students, curriculum content, building facilities, 
and school funds. 


SIX SUGGESTIONS 


All knowledgeable people understand that quality 
education depends most on quality teaching. Teach- 
ers can be more effective and efficient in meeting 
the challenge to improve schools further. 

The six suggestions which follow call for basic 
changes in American education, especially in the 
utilization of quality teachers. They face up to the 
teacher shortage. Above all, they refuse to abandon 
the ideal of real educational opportunities for all 
students. 

The six suggestions are based on research done 
during the past four years. The ideas were evolved 
from the experiences of teachers, students, and ad- 
ministrators in almost one hundred junior and sen- 
ior high schools in NASSP-sponsored studies and 
from other persons who have conducted compara- 
ble studies in other schools. 


Small Groups 


Students need opportunities to participate in 
small discussion groups on matters of concern to 
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them and their teachers. Such groups should not be 
larger than 15 students with one teacher—and the 
teacher must not have to watch over two or three 
groups at once as happens so often now. Restricting 
the group to 15 is essential if all the students are 
to get maximum benefit from the experiences. 


Teachers need contacts with students in small 
groups. They need to observe interpersonal reac- 
tions among students, characteristics of individuals, 
the nature of their thinking, and the degree of their 
knowledge. It is difficult to make these observations 
and to take positive steps to improve what indi- 
viduals do when teachers see students only in larger 
groups of 25 or more. 


Teachers must recognize their changed roles when 
working with small classes. The potential gains will 
be lost if teachers do about the same things with a 
class of 10-15 that they do with one of 25-35. 
Teachers need to help students raise questions and 
issues that will lead to effective discussions, correct 
errors of fact that students make, sharpen student 
decision-making, and help develop more effective 
human relations. All this requires more perception 
and less talking on the part of teachers. 


Conservation of Time and Energy 


Teacher presentations and demonstrations, either 
in person or by films, recordings, or television, 
should be made to the largest feasible groups of 
students. The use of large classes for these specific 
purposes can save teacher time and energy by 
avoiding repetitive presentations to unnecessarily 
small groups. 


The size of student groups assembled for presen- 
tations should vary with the purposes and content 
of what is taught. Most teachers will want to pre- 
serve reasonably close contact with students. Thus 
the maximum size of these groups should usually be 
from 100 to 150 students. The numbers may be 
larger for viewing films or television, or on special 
occasions when the contacts between students and 
instructor need not be so personal. 

The large group does not provide a setting for 
discussion. But small classes require more money 
and more teacher time. Appropriate large-group 
instruction can save both. 

The distribution of a student’s time between 
small-group discussion and large-group instruction 
should vary with his interest, capacity, and maturity 
as well as with the nature of what is being taught. 
On an average, about 20 per cent of a student’s time 
should be spent in small groups and 40 per cent in 
participating in large-group instruction. 

Presenting materials to larger than usual classes 
requires careful preparation by teachers as well as 
the use of a variety| of effective audio and visual 
aids. Students must be active participants in the 
learning process. Quality teaching here demands 
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much more preparation than is typically made by 
teachers for a class of 25. 


Student Independence 


An important goal in educating students is to de- 
velop more independent responsibility for learning. 
Stimulating individual creativity and stimulating 
intellectual inquiry are other aims. These outcomes 
must be sought for all students up to the maximum 
of their diverse potential capacities. 

Students as they mature must increasingly work 
independently with decreasing amounts of close 
teacher supervision. Students should work indi- 
vidually, or in groups of not more than two or 
three, for more extended periods of time than is 
now customary in libraries, laboratories, shops, 
fine-arts areas, and other resource centers within 
and outside the school plant. 

Students must be trained in the responsibilities 
of independence, creativity, and inquiry in order 
to succeed better in college and at work. 

They should spend about 40 per cent of school 


‘time in independent, individual study. Less able, 


immature, or younger students should spend less 
time than that and those at the opposite extreme 
much more. Here is where study in depth takes 
place. Obviously, student responsibility must be 
earned, but it will not be developed unless it is 
practiced. 

The role of the teacher in relation to independent 
study is that of a consultant, available but not 
omnipresent. The teacher helps students develop 
ideas, make plans, and evaluate results. Instruction 
assistants may supervise students much of the bal- 
ance of the time, calling on teachers only when 
problems arise that cannot be solved by the stu- 
dents and the assistants. 


Personal Help 


Teachers should be required to perform only pro- 
fessional services. They need not be burdened with 
work that can be done effectively by others. Greater 
use also can be made of automatic devices to per- 
form a considerable number of teaching activities. 

Clerks should be employed to do routine, clerical 
tasks now being done by teachers. Each _profes- 
sional teacher should receive an average of ten 
hours per week of clerical services. Other persons, 
called instruction assistants, are also needed to help 
teachers with such tasks as evaluating some student 
work, supervising independent study, preparing and 
assembling instructional materials, and doing other 
things that may be appropriate and helpful. 

These instruction assistants should be carefully 
selected from available part-time workers who pos- 
sess at least some college training in the teacher’s 
subject area. Housewives and college students are 
typical of the type of person to be employed. Each 
professional teacher needs, on an average, 20 hours 
per week of services by an instruction assistant. 


The school also needs to employ persons called 
general aides to supervise corridors, cafeterias, and 
playgrounds and to provide other services where 
special training in a subject area is not essential. 
Teachers can further be helped by consultants, who 
are chosen from specialists in the community, and 
invited to make an occasional presentation when 
the teacher needs an expert in a particular study 
area. 

Team Teaching 


Teaching a group of students should be done by 
a team of persons to attain maximum efficiency and 
effectiveness. A more rational separation and op- 
timum use of the specialized skills of each team 
member is the goal. The interplay of minds in the 
team can produce added incentive and greater satis- 
faction for teachers. Contacts with several person- 
alities instead of one can provide increased intel- 
lectual stimulation for students. Having one teacher 
all the time for a given class limits educational op- 
portunities for students to one personality. 

The constitution of teaching teams can vary. More 
experienced teachers are often teamed with begin- 
ning or less experienced teachers, so they can bene- 
fit from each other. Clerks and instruction assist- 
ants are included in the team to provide differentia- 
tion among levels of services. Sometimes teams cut 
across grade and subject lines. 

Time in the school day is allowed so team mem- 
bers can plan and work together. They need ade- 
quate work space and readily available materials to 
aid in preparation and evaluation. 

Not all teachers should be required to work in 
teams, nor should all of the time of teachers be 
scheduled as team teaching. Individual differences 
among teachers must be recognized in making staff 
assignments. 

Professional Services 

Major improvements in quality teaching require 

basic changes in present educational practices. The 


© students 


whole concept of elementary and secondary schools 
— staff, purposes, methods, curriculum, facilities, 
finances—must undergo carefully considered 
changes. Only limited gains can result from frag- 
mented attempts at improvement. 


Simply stated, what is proposed here is an image 
of the school of the future which provides an ideal 
marriage of function and form in which machines 
do the figuring, clerks do the clerking, teachers do 
the teaching, and students do the learning. The goal 
is to create an image of a teacher as a professional 
person of the highest possible caliber and to pro- 
vide a setting wherein professional competencies 
may be used to the maximum degree. 


This article necessarily is incomplete. Nothing 
directly is said about needed changes in the sched- 
ule of classes so the amounts of time, as well as the 
size of class, can vary with the purposes of instruc- 
tion. Nor are needed curriculum changes described. 
School buildings should have more flexibility in use, 
and the facilities should be available to students 
more hours and days of the year. The money avail- 
able for schools and teachers can be spent differ- 
ently so that higher salaries to teachers are paid 
and better technological aids to instruction pro- 


vided. 


Three recent publications by the author explain 
these ideas more in detail. Two of these are pam- 
phlets, Images of the Future (46 pages) and New 
Directions to Quality Education (14 pages), which 
will be sent to any reader without charge. Address 
your request to J. Lloyd Trump, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. The third pub- 
lication is a 150-page book, Focus on Change: Guide 
to Better Schools, which can be purchased from 
Rand McNally and Company, P.O. Box 7600, Chi- 
cago 80, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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LEARNING THE LANGUAGE 


by Liselott Diem 


Adapted from the.Report of the Second Interna- 
tional Congress on Physical Education and Sports 
for Girls and Women, held in Paris, France. This 
Report was first printed in English for the Fourth 
International Congress held in Washington, D. C., 
U.S.A., August 1961. 


Bee HAS BEEN a great deal of psychological re- 
search on the evolution of language in the small 
child, about the unfolding of logical thought and 
about the growth of expressive powers which mani- 
fest themselves in drawing, musical performances, 
and similar spontaneous activities. However, little 
has yet been made known about the evolution of 
expression of movement in early childhood. This is 
all the more remarkable since observations of in- 
stinctively guided movements of the young child are 
likely to give a new insight into the physical as 
well as the psychological development in the early 
phases of human life. 

At the same time that psychological and sensory 
growth take place, concommitant phases of physical 
development occur. In the psychological sphere, the 
well-known peculiarities of each year of life indicate 
changes in the patterning of thinking and feeling. 
Similarly, we have in the field of physical develop- 
ment special phases-that are-' distinguished by 
climbing or by balancing, and the instinctive at- 
tempt of the child to control his body in motion, 
and, once this aim has been attained, to utilize the 
newly won skill in new games and coordinative 
achievements. 

It is possible to speak of an age of touching, an 
age of crawling, an age of running, or even of an 
age of blossoming skill and trying tricks. Sometime 
later, one can speak of an age of performances and 
exuberant activity which seems more or less aim- 
less. 

The development of movements in the young 
child follows a definite pattern. 

A newly born child tries to lift his head from the 
prone position, thus preparing the extensor muscles 
of the trunk for their future tasks. He uses his 
toes energetically, strengthening the muscles of the 
feet for their future function in supporting the 
body. If this natural unfolding of structure and 
function is inhibited, perhaps through unsuitable 
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OF MOVEMENT 


shoes, the entire process of growth and development 
is interfered with. 

At about one or two years of age, the child begins 
to pull, to press and to lift his own body. He also 
tries to catch himself when he falls and rolls, and 
in this way he comes to his first attempts to jump, 
possibly from a step on the stairs or from a small 
bench. This kind of jumping is followed during the 
third and fourth year by high and obstacle jumps, 
first in the form of galloping, perhaps over a stone 
or over a small hurdle of one kind or another. 

The eight-month-old child catches and throws all 
sorts of objects aimlessly from his baby carriage. 
The child of three and four years has more definite 
aims. He throws and plays with large balls, though 
his reactions may be somewhat clumsy and slow. At 
the age of eight years, appears a spontaneous desire 
for games and activities with developed skills. The 
child throws a ball and claps his hands before 
catching it, or he turns on the spot or introduces 
other forms of differentiation of his coordinative 
abilities. 


The same applies to the control of the sense of 
balance. When the small child begins to walk on 
two legs he is immediately involved in a conflict 
with his own equilibrium. He spreads his arms out, 
and several years later at the age of eight, when he 
tries to walk along the balancing beam, we en- 
counter exactly the same pose. The more secure the 
child feels in his movement, the more he will try 
more difficult tasks. The eight-to-ten-year-old boys 
and girls love to climb along branches of trees, to 
balance on top of walls and even iron bars. 

In each of these movements the child automati- 
cally attains a degree of economy which he could 
attain later (if at all) only through conscious ef- 
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fort and through systematic and industrious exer- 
cise. Utilization of the mechanical forces of propul- 
sion, developed through opposite movements of 
arms and legs and the fullest use of the pressure 
of foot and leg is often as good in the small child as 
it is in the highly trained athlete. 


Development Phases 

The age of unconscious growth of movements to- 
wards greater intricacy comes to an end before 
puberty. The three-year-old likes to swing to and 
fro from his father’s hand. The same child, once he 
is six years old, chooses to swing from an iron bar. 
At the age of twelve, he will thus have developed 
his power and skill, and he will love to carry out 
exercises with the swinging rings and the climbing 
rope. 


co 
t 


The child who had an opportunity of throwing 
balls or stones to his heart’s delight when he was 
six years old will be proficient in throwing at a 
target when he is eight. At twelve years of age, he 
will be interested in, and capable of, distance throw- 
ing. There is generally marked inferiority in the 
average performance of girls (as seen in the throw- 
ing of a cricket ball) as compared with boys. This 
inferiority does not rest so much upon less natural 
ability but rather upon the fact that girls do not 
usually receive training in methods. Take another 
instance of the child who, at an age of five or six, 
exercises at the horizontal bar, developing his arm 
strength and a feeling of security while swinging. 
This child will later on have no difficulty in swing- 
ing his own body weight, while tumbling or exer- 
cising, though his physical frame will have grown 
considerably in the meantime. 

Exercise leads to control of motions, and this 
mastery gives the child the sense of security which 
enables him to move with freedom and to enjoy 
himself in his games. The expression of this 
achievement is an integration between physical and 
psychological experience. The process of differentia- 
tion from crude to finely graded movement ought 
to be in full swing before puberty. 

Early and consciously directed physical education 
is particularly necessary for girls, so that, after the 
onset of puberty, physical efficiency, as well as cre- 
ative expression are sufficiently developed to chan- 
nel mental concepts into appropriate muscular ac- 
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tion. It is a frequent experience that neglect either 
of educational gymnastics or of sports during the 
formative years leads to functional defects which 
can never be compensated for once adulthood is 
reached. 

The same care which is used in the teaching of 
the language skills during the first school years is 
generally lacking in the teaching of the language 
of the body, i.e., in gymnastic education. Body 
sense can be taught. The sensory appreciation of 
posture can easily be developed through balancing 
exercises, through swinging and cartwheeling, 
through movements which demand elasticity of ac- 
tion and sureness of jumping, and through games 
based on throwing and aiming. The same applies to 
the development of a sense of direction in space, in 
running and skipping forward and backward, in 
circles and in curves, in detecting new forms of 
rhythmic gymnastic movements, found by each child 
from his own inner resources of reaction and crea- 
tive ability. 

Exercise Plans 

So far as the three- to six-year-olds are concerned, 
the problem is not primarily one of regular sys- 
tematic instruction in gymnastics but rather one of 
creating opportunities for spontaneous expression 
in movement: sliding down the inclined bench, 
climbing ladders, swinging from the hanging rope, 
throwing and stopping the ball, rolling the hoop, 
climbing over the obstacle, or jumping. The three- 
year-old reacts more slowly than the four- and six- 
year-old, and this fact alone is reason enough to let 
them play in appropriate age groups. Then they 
watch each other and imitate, and while they seem 
to be lost to themselves in the happiness of playing, 
they learn best. There is no conscious comparing, 
no measuring, and no competition. All that counts 
is the heightened sureness of one’s own newly found 
skill in climbing and moving as it finds its best 
expression in the words: “Leave me alone: I can do 
it myself.” 

It is now possible to formulate an equivalent of 


the ABC for six- to eight-year-old children in the ' 


sphere of physical education. This ABC means 
learning to use and to understand the basic forms 
of motor action. Such actions have to be expe- 
rienced so that the child is conscious of his own 
movements as he performs them. They consist, of 
course, of running, jumping, climbing, balancing, 
throwing and catching, lifting and carrying, roll- 
ing, supporting, swinging. The child in this period 
of development needs time and unconscious reflec- 
tion for such growth in movement control. His 
evaluation of his own movements is also of deep 
significance: “I can turn around much quicker than 
you.” He develops body sense—the sense for rhythm 
and space—through such simple tasks as skipping, 
running in a circle, in the form of a spiral, or a 
curve. 
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Physical education for the eight- to twelve-year- 
olds consists of a combination of the above basic 
skills. When the latter have been mastered indi- 
vidually, they are combined in such activities as 
running and turning, running and swinging with 
the rope, jumping and turning, squatting and exten- 
sion jumps, throwing and catching while moving. 

The period in which the child is expected to be 
able to write his own essays has again its equiva- 
lent in new types of physical activities. This age 
group, the ten- to twelve-year-olds, enjoys precon- 
ceived movement combinations. The children utilize 
the motor skills and forms at which they now ought 
to be adept. They begin to carry out artful dives, 
turns, and flip flops; they experiment with a variety 
of exercises on gymnastic apparatus, from the div- 
ing board, or in playing ball. Now, tactical skills 
are included, and the essential point is that collec- 
tive aims, aims which concern the team or the 
group as a whole, are of significance. 

The heightened sensitivity and the greater depth 
that appear during the years of maturation, twelve 
to eighteen, must now find outlet in the world of 
physical expression. Movements of all kinds receive 
a new emotional content and a creative character 
which cannot be expected in younger children. This 
awareness of new bodily links between different 
movements now leads to the student’s conscious ap- 
preciation of posture and to a harmony of move- 
ment—provided always, of course, that the basic 
pattern for good physical education has been fol- 
lowed during the preceding years. 

Teaching method must be attuned to the devel- 
opmental level of the child. For a long period it was 
thought best to introduce the child to exercises for 
strengthening muscles by imitative or dramatic se- 
quences. But this “story of movements” is related 
to a teacher’s ideas and not to the child’s creative 
thinking. (“We are now picking a flower,” bending 
forward and extending the trunk.) 

A hundred years ago, Froebel pointed out the 
wealth of imaginative feeling with which the child 
follows the wonderful movements of a ball in play 
with its rolling, falling, rising, jumping, and cir- 
cling. If we carefully observe children of three and 
four as they climb and glide, and children of six 
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and eight as they play with balls, ropes, and hoops, 
we notice the abundant energy and intense interest 
which they bring to this play. Here lies the potential 
for a good physical education program—channeling 
this energy and interest into the appropriate physi- 
cal development pattern. The same applies to pos- 
ture training: picking up the rope with the toes, 
climbing barefoot up the ladder with its round 
cross sticks, carrying a ball on the head, and rolling 
a ball over a balancing board. 

The motive for any activity must be limited to 
the actual experience and imagination of the child, 
if it is to serve a real educational purpose. The 
components of the motor character of expected ex- 
ercises should already be known to the child. 

We first say, “Stretch yourselves as high as pos- 
sible,’ and later, “Who can touch the high rope 
with his head?” Alternatively, we introduce exer- 
cise situations in which certain movements are auto- 
matically required, as, for example, in a squat jump 
over a ball placed on top of a vaulting horse. Other 
questions may be asked such as “Who can .. . run 
to the wall... throw higher than the door frame 
. .. Jump down without making a noise?” These 
lead automatically to the next step: “How can you 
cross the fence most quickly?” “How can you turn 
around most gracefully?” The advanced pupil may 
then ask, “Why?” “Why does one take off better 
with one leg in this kind of vault, and why with 
both legs in that?” “Why does Mary appear to 
turn with so much ease?” 

It is impressive that six- to eight-year-old pupils 
often appreciate differences in the quality and aes- 
thetic appearance of movement more readily than 
do sixteen-year-olds, if the latter have remained un- 
trained. Their physical efficiency has suffered to- 
gether with their capacity to experience movements. 
Watching and interpreting are a preparation for 
performing, and, if properly guided, lead to a rec- 
ognition of what is essential and natural. 


Emotional Factors 

Beginning with the third year of life, the child 
must learn to fulfill tasks set for him besides follow- 
ing his own impulses. When he runs, jumps, or 
throws, when he tries and experiments, he is watch- 
ing and comparing performances. From simple 
support on outstretched arms, he develops the strad- 
dle jump; from hopping and skipping he arrives at 
group exercises; from purposeless play, comes song 
and drama. Sense of movement is thus developed 
and a girl, for instance, when she reaches maturity, 
can vault over a box as easily as she can participate 
in a rhythmic game. 

This independence and self-reliance has its effect 
upon the education of the person as a whole. The 
student learns how to overcome weakness, to accept 
discipline as a reasonable requirement, and to act 
as a member of a group. 
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Physical defects and psychological weaknesses 
influence each other. Hesitation, insufficient self- 
reliance, lack of decision, lack of concentration are 
all expressed in the motor field, just as physical 
defects have their reflection in the child’s mind. If 
a child vaults over an obstacle, he also carries out a 
psychological task. He makes a decision. He builds, 
so to speak, a bridge between the instinctive and the 
deliberate. The first unsupported walk over the bal- 
ancing beam means an inner gain for the nervous 
and timid child, and the improved self-reliance 
shows itself in a more upright and relaxed posture. 
Movement as a method of teaching is therefore par- 
ticularly suitable for the child, because it is bound 
to result in action and concentration. 

' Next comes the capacity to recognize the value 
of order. The child of six is quite able to do so, 
provided that he is given the necessary tasks. We 
therefore no longer line up the children or have 
them count off. Instead, we ask the boys and girls 
to find their places, an arm’s length apart. The 
same applies to the placing of the children along 
the gymnastic apparatus. We do not insist upon a 
prescribed sequence. We say, “Karin, Brigitte, 
Liesel are the first; the rest come after.” “Who 
comes first today?” “How do we stand so that our 
paths are not crossing?” If we deal with children 
“who had to stand in line,” we cannot expect a 
spontaneously developed sense of order. I have 
noted this fact while working with orphans who 
lived in an old-fashioned institution. Tasks which 
require a sense of space, which rely on quick reac- 
tion and comprehension, lead to the development 
ofthis sense. 

Lastly, we come to the development of the child’s 
adaptability and how his rhythmic experience en- 
hances his individual ability to express himself and 
stimulates creative activity. 

There is a distinct difference between a static 
and a dynamic education, between a “system” con- 
sisting of a set of exercises and a fixed goal which 
is reached by an ever-changing variety of motor 
tasks. 
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Each new movement requires a new way of adap- 
tation. The actions involved in throwing a small ball 
are different from those involved in throwing a 
large one. Different actions are involved in jump- 
ing over a rope than in jumping over a hurdle, in 
gliding on skiis than in gliding on skates. True 
adaptability is possible only if physical training is 
not fixed in a rigidly defined sequence of move- 
ments.. A sense of movement can only develop 
freely if we confront our pupils with a variety of 
tasks which change dynamically. We try to culti- 
vate abilities instead of just training children in 
skills. Exercises are a means, not an end. If I am 
capable of running, this capability must show itself 
not only while I run, but also when I work with an 
apparatus, play with a ball, roll a hoop, or swing a 
rope. It must show itself if I exercise with a partner 
or in a group. In all these different situations my 
sense of rhythm and my instinct for direction must 
prove and manifest themselves. 


In certain kinds of movements there are far- 
reaching possibilities of moulding and creating pat- 
terns of expression. In some cases these patterns are 
relatively fixed, as in the case of running and 
jumping. In other cases, such as climbing and 
throwing, the scope is wider. 

All these forms of motion have one thing in com- 
mon: they are determined by their respective pur- 
poses. Whether we run fast or in turns, uphill or 
downhill, with a partner or in a circle determines 
the movements of the arms, the motion of the foot, 
the position of the body. All these movements are 
guided by inner laws and not by arbitrary aesthetic 
considerations. Of course, there are distinct laws 
hidden behind ideal movements, and it is for us to 
find these laws, to formulate them, and to define ac- 
cordingly what we mean by body sense. This is 
modern gymnastics: to develop a sense for the 
sequence of a movement, tensed or relaxed, as the 
situation requires. But in education we creaie situa- 
tions with their requirements, and the pupil, by ad- 
justing himself, develops his sense of movement. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


by Robert J. Havighurst 


Extracted from an article which has appeared in 
La Educacion, journal of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, and in the Comparative Education Re- 
view, official organ of the Comparative Education 


Society, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, U.S.A. 


Dic FIRST THING that strikes the eye of the ob- 
server of North American higher education is its 
great variety. Fruit of several European strains, 
nurtured in the fresh cultural soil of North Amer- 
ica, higher education in this part of the western 
hemisphere presents many varieties. 

At first sight Latin American higher education 
may seem more nearly to fit a single pattern which 
has evolved from the medieval tradition of Bologna, 
carried on through Salamanca, and modified sub- 
stantially by nineteenth-century nationalism. This 
was probably true as late as 1920; but it is not true 
in 1960. Latin America has recently produced a 
variety of higher educational institutions, growing 
out of the reform movements of 1918 and the socio- 
economic changes wrought by industrialization and 
technification during the past forty years. 

The universities of North and South America are 
adaptations of a European model to the conditions 
and needs of the New World. 

In New Spain the model was Salamanca. The 
Universities of Lima, Mexico, Santo Domingo, and 
those which followed were designed to serve the 
needs of an aristocratic social“order bound to the 
Spanish Crown, in which the Catholic Church had 
a central place. Their language of instruction was 
Latin. 

In New England and New France, the universities 
got a later start, in a colonial society which reflected 
the democratic and Protestant movements of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries in North Europe. 
The North American colonists were creating a new 
culture, in which an educational system had to 
evolve with only a limited relation to the mother 
countries, where in any case the universities were 
in a weakened state, groping for new functions in 
a society waiting for its rebirth among the newly 
developing industrial and urban institutions. In the 
North American universities Latin was spoken occa- 
sionally, but English was the language of instruc- 
tion. 

The first North American universities were closely 
associated with Protestant church groups and 
loosely modeled on the British universities. With 
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IN THE AMERICAS 


the westward expansion of the North American 
people, the universities, or colleges as they were 
generally called, grew in numbers but continued to 
be small institutions aimed at preparing clergymen, 
lawyers, and doctors for the young and growing 
society. 

Then, with the coming of industrialization and 
urbanization in the nineteenth century, the modern 
North American university emerged, taking over 
many features of the German universities. German, 
rather than French, was the second language for 
the North American university scholar. 

Thus the North American university kept pace 
with socio-economic change during the nineteenth 
century, and by 1914, independent of European uni- 
versities, it was serving the needs of the society 
fairly well. Through a balanced system of private 
and public-supported institutions it trained the 
members of the free professions and provided the 
research scientists needed to develop a productive 
agriculture and industry. 

Meanwhile, during the nineteenth century, the 
Latin American universities went through a chaotic 
period which was related to the political and eco- 
nomic turmoil of the times. Whatever unity and 
integration had been achieved under the colonial 
regime was lost. Separate schools or faculties of 
law and medicine held their own and made their 
contributions to the new national societies. It was 
a period in which the power of the state was slowly 
rising to bring political order, and the universities 
had to work out their relationships with the state 
so that they could receive financial support, but 
preserve their autonomy. 

The social structure of the Latin American na- 
tions was still aristocratic, and the nineteenth- 
century universities served the aristocracy, while 
assisting a small group of able youth of working- 
class origin to move upward into the small middle 
class. 

The European ideas of most influence came from 
France, and the language of the university became 
French, in place of Latin. 

By 1914, the Latin American university system 
consisted of a large number of loosely connected 
professional schools or faculties, which trained the 
members of the free professions, and got their own 
leadership from Europe. Colossal Brazil did not 
even have a university, though there were a num- 
ber of professional schools and faculties waiting 
there to be integrated into a university system. 
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We can date the beginning of the modern uni- 
versity in both North and South America with the 
close of World War I, when the university reform 
of Cordoba (Argentina) started a remarkable chain 
of events in Latin America, while the economic and 
political changes bound up with industrialization in 
the United States started the period of university 
expansion and development which has not yet come 
to a close. 

In some respects, the Latin American universities 
have followed a course since 1918 which the North 
American universities followed from about 1880 to 
1920. As far as this is true, it probably grows out 
of a set of economic developments in Latin Amer- 
ica since 1920 which were similar to those of the 
United States after 1880—the development of do- 
mestic industry and the rise of an economic middle 
class of business managers, engineers, and em- 
ployees of commerce and government. This line of 
argument would suggest that future educational de- 
velopments in Latin America will be similar to those 
of the United States between 1920 and 1960. 

However, there is a different tradition in Latin 
American higher education, and there are deep dif- 
ferences between North American and Latin Ameri- 
can cultures. These are sufficient to preserve some 
major distinctions between university systems and 
to promise the development during the next gen- 
eration of a Latin American system with features of 
its own, as well as all the variety that is bound to 
occur among twenty sovereign nations. 

The North American and Latin American forms 
of higher education can be compared in terms of 
relation to the state, structure, functions, person- 
nel—professors and students, and modes of opera- 
tion. 


It is not possible to compare the quality of higher 
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education in the two regions. Therefore in our com- 
parison we will not draw explicit conclusions about 
the relative goodness of one or another system or 
practice. 

A major difference between Latin America and 
North America lies in the presence in North Amer- 
ica of a large number of private universities which 
receive no general subsidy from the government. 
These are comparable in numbers of students with 
public-supported universities. 

In Latin America, on the other hand, most uni- 
versities are state universities, and nearly all receive 
some financial support from the state. The small 
number of private universities generally receive 
smaller state grants. There are some exceptions; 
for example, Catholic higher institutions do not 
receive state support in Mexico, Venezuela, or Bo- 
livia. Private institutions are of relatively recent 
appearance. 

In both North and South America the universities 
have autonomy and guard it watchfully. The Latin 
American universities have a European type of au- 
tonomy, which consists of self-government by a 
group of professors, students, and graduates who 
are elected by their respective bodies. 

The North American universities have autonomy 
for educational matters through agreements, either 
formal or informal, concerning the rights and duties 
of professors and the powers and duties of the gov- 
erning boards of trustees. The latter may be ap- 
pointed by a state governor or a mayor of a city, or 
they may be elected by a vote of the people, or they 
may be self-perpetuating bodies who elect their own 
successors. 

In both cases the autonomy of the university may 
be limited or interfered with by people in positions 
of power who wish to use this power against aca- 
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demic freedom. This has happened through dicta- 
torships in Latin America, and it has happened in 
North America through the actions of powerful in- 
dividuals or groups, political or economic or re- 
ligious. 

_ The Latin American university is typically a 
loose federation of schools and faculties. The units 
within the university preserve more autonomy than 
do the units within the typical North American 
university, where the central administration is 
stronger, with greater authority and greater con- 
tinuity. 

Recently a number of new structures have ap- 
peared among Latin American universities. In place 
of the traditional faculties and professional schools, 
there now are some with only departments (the Uni- 
versity of the South in Argentina), or with divi- 
sions or councils, as in the case of the Technical 
University of Santiago, Chile: 

In the self-governing body of a Latin American 
university the proportion of students on the govern- 
ing council varies from none, as in Colombia, to 50 
per cent, as in Bolivia. Generally about one-third of 
the governing body are students. Their participation 
is most influential in times of crisis for the univer- 
sity, political or economic. 

In North America there is almost never any stu- 
dent representation on the governing body. The 
professors in the larger universities generally elect 
a council which has similar functions to those of 
Latin American institutions, except that the rector 
(president, chancellor) is never elected by the pro- 
fessors in North American universities. 

It is customary to separate the functions of a 
university into three broad categories: instruction, 
research and creation, and service to the society. All 
three functions are served by universities in both 
regions; but the relative effort devoted to one or 
another function differs between Latin and North 
America, as well as between institutions. 

In Latin America the major emphasis is upon 
teaching students and preparing them for profes- 
sions. Although this has always been the principal 
function of Latin American universities, its impor- 

“tance has increased during the past two decades 
with the rapidly growing demand for people with 
university training. This fact gives this function 
priority, even in the face of a real desire by Latin 
American educators to develop the function of re- 
search and creation. 

In North America, on the other hand, emphasis 
on investigation and the discovery of new knowl- 
edge has increased, partly because this has such a 
direct bearing upon economic production. Research 
scientists are in crucial demand for the increase of 
production in the United States, whereas engineers, 
business managers, and production control experts 
are in crucial demand in Latin America. 

Both groups of universities offer opportunity for 
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lower-status youth to rise on the social scale 
through a university education and a good job, 
with the North American universities performing 
this function for larger proportions of students. 


It is understood in both regions that the univer- 
sity is the instrument of intellectual and technical 
formation required by our time for increasing pro- 
portions of youth. Society has rained students in 
such large numbers upon the universities because 
it needs trained minds. The difference between 
Latin America and North America in this respect 
is only one of degree. 

It is also clear that the university will die unless 
it serves the economic and political development of 
society, but the two regions need somewhat different 
kinds of service since they are at different stages in 
socio-economic evolution. In Latin America the 
function of service to society is met by extension 
work with people in backward areas, by assistance 
to the government in its planning for economic and 
physical development of the country, and by pro- 
viding leadership for the formation of a_ public 
opinion favorable to socio-economic development. 
In North America there are similar activities of 
extension service to adults, but these adults are not 
always in backward areas of the country. Service 
may be given to the business executives of a commu- 
nity, for example. North American universities 
provide the “brain trusts” for political parties, for 
organizations of business men, and to a lesser extent 
for labor unions. 

Probably the greatest contrast between Latin 
American and North American higher education is 
in the career and the role of the college professor. 

The great majority of North American professors 
give full time to their university work, and do not 
earn money in any other way. Only in the profes- 
sional schools does one find some part-time profes- 
sors, who practice their profession and at the same 
time give instruction. And even in this area there 
are a number of North American medical schools, 
law schools, and schools of business administration 
which have practically a complete roster of full-time 
professors. 

On the other hand, the full-time professor is rare 
in Latin America. Less than one-tenth of Latin 
American university teachers give full time to this 
work. Many members of the teaching staff give 
only one course at a time, lecturing perhaps three 
hours a week and tending to their professional 
work the rest of the time. 

A good deal has been said in Latin America 
about the disadvantages of part-time professorships, 
and some strenuous efforts have been made in the 
past two or three decades to increase the number of 
full-time professors, especially in the sciences and in 
the faculties of philosophy and letters. With in- 
creasing emphasis on the function of research, it is 

(Continued on page 18) 
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natural that the universities should seek more full- 
time faculty members. 


Perhaps the advantages of the full-time over the 
part-time professor have been magnified. A system 
of part-time teaching posts allows Latin American 
universities to bring the leading men of law, medi- 
cine, and letters into the teaching staff, which is not 
always possible in North American universities that 
insist on full-time appointments, since some leading 
professional men prefer to maintain professional ac- 
tivity for at least a part of their time. 


Another major difference between the two Amer- 
ican centers is the system of locating responsibility 
for the organization of instruction in a particular 
field. In North America this is a function of a de- 
partment, in Latin America of a chair or cdéedra. 

North American universities are made up of de- 
partments, such as history, chemistry, electrical en- 
gineering, and criminal law. There is a head or 
chairman of each department, but the chairman 
nearly always has one or more full professors in his 
department who are his peers, as well as a number 
of associate professors, assistant professors, and in- 
structors, all members of the department, but sel- 
dom dependent upon the chairman alone for their 
appointment or promotion. In fact, the members of 
the department often elect their chairman for a 
term of years. Instruction in the department is or- 
ganized by the faculty members cooperatively, and 
oft-times they exchange the courses they teach, mak- 
ing their teaching a cooperative venture. 

Latin America has more of the European system, 
with the unit of instruction the cdtedra or chair, 
rather than the department. In a given field, such 
as philosophy or economics, there may be several 
chairs, each possessed by a man who has almost 
complete authority within his domain. He selects 
his associates, and decides when to promote them 
and when to dismiss them. 

The social status of the university professor is 
fairly high in both regions. He belongs in the upper- 
middle class, at least, and if he comes from an up- 
per-class family he easily maintains upper-class 
status as a professor. In Latin Arherica a part-time 
appointment of a successful professional man as a 
professor is a mark of high status. 

Salaries, though not high, are adequate to enable 
full-time professors to live according to upper-mid- 
dle class standards, in both North and Latin Ameri- 
ca. The salaries for part-time teaching in Latin 
America are often quite small, since the professor 
is supposed to find his major source of income in 
his professional work. 

In the number of students there is a marked con- 
trast between North America and Latin America. 
The United States has about thirty university-level 
students for every 100 people aged eighteen to 
twenty-one, inclusive, while the Latin American 
countries vary from about ten students to one stu- 
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dent per 100 in this age group. The European aver- 
age is from five to ten. The United States figures 
are made larger partly by the fact that they include 
students preparing to teach in primary schools, 
while the Latin American figures do not. 


The major difference within the university cur- 
riculum between Latin America and the United 
States lies in the differential emphasis on general 
liberal education as distinguished from specializa- 
tion. The rule in the United States is that most of 
the first two years of higher education should be 
devoted to general liberal education, before spe- 
cialization. In Latin America the European practice 
is generally followed of commencing specialization 
at the beginning of the university. 


However, some of the Latin American universi- 
ties are now commencing with a year or two of 
general liberal studies for some or all of their stu- 
dents. This program may be called a curso crepus- 
cular (Bolivia), a preparatory course (Brazil), or a 
course of general studies (Costa Rica), and the 
names reflect the two rather different views of the 
purposes of this program. 

On the one hand, there is the view that the stu- 
dent’s general liberal education should be a part of 
his secondary education, but that the secondary 
school has not done its work well, and the university 
must help him make up the deficiency. Conse- 
quently, the first year of the university may be re- 
garded as a period of remedial work to make up 
deficiencies. 

On the other hand, some Latin American univer- 
sities have a view closer to that in North America, 
which regards general liberal education as a func- 
tion of the university. Thus, in Mexico, the course 
for the bachelor’s degree is a two- or three-year 
course which is regarded as preparatory to special- 
ization in a professional school. Arequipa in Peru 
has a general two-year program through which most 
students pass before they enter a field of specializa- 
tion. The faculty of letters and sciences at the Uni- 
versity of San Marcos in Lima has a two-year pro- 
gram for students who later enter a professional 
school, as well as for its own students who later 
specialize in one of the departments of the faculty. 

In comparing two university systems which de- 
veloped in different cultures and without communi- 
cation for three hundred years, it is not surprising 
that they show many differences. Yet the observer 
is struck as much by their similarities as by their 
differences. 

Their goals and their functions are very similar. 
They work unceasingly for autonomy, to be free 
from domination by the forces of political and eco- 
nomic power. They strive for physical facilities 
which are well located and can be used efficiently. 
They seek to attract the ablest minds to their service 
as professors and they seek out the ablest minds as 
students. 
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THE LESSONS OF BRITISH 
HONORS EXPERIENCE 


by Naphtali Lewis 


_ Adapted from the April, 1961 issue of The Superior 


Student, the newsletter of the Inter-University Com- 
mittee on the Superior Student. This statement was 
prepared as part of a report on the New Scholars’ 


Program at Brooklyn College, New York. The au- 


thor is Coordinator of the Program. British readers 


may not concur with the views expressed below, but 
the article offers an interesting critique on one par- 
ticular aspect of English education. 


I, THE NEXT FEW YEARS we will, I suspect, fre- 
quently be asked questions such as, “Isn’t your 
Scholars’ Program really just another attempt to 
import or adapt the British tutorial system to Amer- 
ican undergraduate education?” To such questions 
the answer is quite simply, “No.” Actually, the 
Scholars’ Program is (conceptually, at least) much 
more flexible in adjusting the individual student’s 
program and rate of progress to his ability and 


potential. 


However, the practices and results of British un- 
dergraduate education can be instructive to us in 
several ways. The facts, impressions, and conclu- 
sions recorded below are the result of my conver- 
sations with a sizable cross-section of the people 
working in and close to British higher education— 
from members of officialdom to lecturers and tutors 
in arts, sciences, and social sciences; from masters 
and principals of colleges to British teachers and 
American exchange teachers in secondary schools 
preparing students to compete for university ad- 
mission. Of the people I consulted and conversed 


with, some were complacent, some even enthusiastic 


about the status quo, others were sharply critical. 
In this investigation, conducted over a period of 
six weeks in April and May 1960, I concentrated 
on “Oxbridge” (Oxford and Cambridge) and Lon- 
don, with most of the time spent in London where, 
with its largely nonresidential colleges set in the 
country’s major urban complex, the underlying 
general situation is closer to that of our municipal 
colleges than in residential, “ivy-league” Oxbridge. 
The following remarks will deal mainly with com- 
mon essentials; differences of detail between colleges 
and universities—the result of local autonomy or 
tradition—are generally unimportant for our pur- 


“poses. 
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A major post-war development at Oxbridge and 
London is the practical disappearance of the general 
or ordinary bachelor’s degree, which requires two 
or three years of less intensive or less specialized 
study than does the Honors degree. With a few ex- 
ceptions due to special circumstances, all under- 
graduates who now succeed in gaining admission 
to these universities qualify for, and take, the Hon- 
ors degree. The Honors B.A. or B.Sc. is the path to 
graduate work and research for those students in- 
terested in such careers, and offers prestige and cer- 
tain financial rewards to others. With the notable 
exception of the four-year humanities and social sci- 
ence curricula at Oxford knownas “Greats” and “Mod- 
ern Greats,” the Honors degree normally requires 
three years of study, and in attaining this degree at 
the age of twenty-one the British student has, if he 
is really good, usually reached a stage of advance- 
ment comparable to the American M.A. But his en- 
tire undergraduate course of study has been con- 
fined to the single area of what we would call his 
“major.” The British undergraduate is enrolled not 
merely in a college but in a subject-matter depart- 
ment; he “reads” (as they say) for his degree only 
in his own special subject and any related ones that 
his department may list as prescriptions or options. 

These courses of study correspond more or less 
to the American student’s specialization in his jun- 
ior, senior and first graduate years. Both the Amer- 
ican and the British student are supposed to have 
attained their general education in the years imme- 
diately preceding this specialization. Whatever may 
have been true in the past, the notion that the needs 
of general education are satisfactorily met in the 
British secondary school is seriously questioned in 
many quarters. A general complaint is that, under 
the intense competition for college admission, the 
sixth form (i.e., the last year of secondary school) 
has deteriorated into one big cram course aimed at 
passing college entrance exams. The universities 
complain of the inadequacy of the students’ written 
English, and Oxford will institute this year an en- 
trance examination in the use of English. High 
school and college teachers in all subjects complain 
that the students become very adept at rote learning 
but cannot apply what they have memorized. As a 
result some departments in some colleges have be- 
gun to give their own entrance examinations in an 
attempt to distinguish students who can really think 
from those who can pass the traditional examina- 
tion with high marks by just memorizing. 
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Courtesy British Information Services 


History tutor lectures to undergraduates in his study at Corpus Christi College, Oxford 


The conclusion seems inescapable that the British 
pattern of extreme undergraduate specialization is 
one that we should avoid as premature for our 
students. 


Full-Time Education 


But if their curricular pattern leaves us unrespon- 
sive, some British university procedures do have 
pertinence. The first fact to be noted is that between 
80 and 90 per cent of the 100,000 undergraduates 
in British universities are there on some form of 
scholarship. Furthermore, though the academic year 
spreads over only eight or nine months, the schol- 
arship stipend covers also the long summer vaca- 
tion, which the scholar is free to use as he pleases 
for study, travel, etc. This concept does not mean 
that the student studies all the time and does noth- 
ing else. It does mean that as a student his funda- 
mental occupation, year in and year out, is with the 
exciting business of learning. 


Independence 


The British undergraduate is thrown almost com- 
pletely upon his own resources—too much so, in the 
opinion of some. American students, for example. 
having been given formal assistance or instruction 
in such matters, are often more efficient in using 
libraries, preparing bibliographies, etc. The British 
student has to learn to organize his work himself. 
The recitation class, basic to our system, is unknown 
in their colleges. There the basic method of instruc- 
tion is by lecture (in the arts) or lecture and labora- 
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tory (in the sciences), supplemented by informal 
teaching on a personal basis. The student is also 
free to audit any lectures he wishes, but many stu- 
dents (especially in the sciences) feel too busy with 
required courses to avail themselves of this privi- 
lege, 

A course syllabus is merely the list of topics 
printed in the university catalogue or handbook; in 
addition, the lecturer usually draws up a list of 
basic works for reading or reference. Beyond that 
the student is on his own. His reading list is not 
divided into specific portions to be done at specific 
times. He does not know what the topic of the next 
lecture will be unless the lecturer announces it. In 
most departments no attempt is made to keep lab-— 
oratory exercises or written assignments in step with 
lectures. 

At the end of one, two, or three years (the period 
varies with the university or the department) the 
student is called upon to demonstrate his mastery 
of his subject(s) in a series of three-hour essay ex- 
aminations (plus laboratory practicals for the sci- 
ence students), the results of which determine 
whether he receives his degree with First-class, 
Second-class, or Third-class Honors. Degrees are 
awarded not by the college but by the university, 
which is also the examining body, setting uniform 
examinations in the different subjects for the stu- 
dents in all its colleges. 

The number of examinations that a student takes 
at one time varies with the university and the de- 
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partment. Oral examinations are used on occasion. 
In most of the sciences, as well as in many of the 
arts subjects, one of the written examinations tests 
the student’s ability to translate from a foreign 
language work in his field. On all the essay exam- 
inations the student is required to answer only a 
few questions out of a larger number (e.g. four out 
of ten). The idea behind this wide choice is that 
the student is left free to write on those subjects 
where he feels he can demonstrate his best ability. 
The examiners who read the papers look not so 
much for mere facts as for command of material 
and depth of understanding. No paper is rated first- 
class unless it is superior in expression as well as 
in content. 


Tutorials 


Most remarkable, and most useful to us, is the 
way in which, within a system of uniform prescrip- 
tions and tests more rigid even than ours, the British 
universities still provide for flexibility in adjusting 
the student’s work to his individual needs and abili- 
ties. This flexibility is provided through the per- 
sonal, informal teaching known as “tutorials” at 
Oxford, “supervision” at Cambridge, “essay classes” 
at London. These are weekly or bi-weekly sessions, 
usually of one hour’s duration, at which the teacher 
‘meets the students assigned to him either singly, or 
more commonly (except at Oxford) in groups gen- 
erally of two to five but sometimes as many as eight. 
The students can be grouped according to ability. 
They are rotated among different teachers at least 
once a year, often more frequently. 


Normally each student writes a paper for each 
session: this procedure, traditional at Oxbridge and 
practiced in varying degrees elsewhere, now also 
serves the function of teaching the present genera- 
tion of students to write English. In the individual 
tutorial the student reads his paper to the teacher, 
who may question, comment, and make suggestions 
for further work. In the group session one student’s 
paper is read aloud and provides the basis for dis- 
cussion by all present; the rest of the group turn in 
their papers to the teacher, who returns them with 
his written comments at or before the next meeting. 

The purpose of these meetings is not to cover the 
student’s course (which the student does in the lec- 
ture and laboratory), but to probe, within the broad 
area of the subject, into aspects and problems in 
which the student may be specially interested or in 
which the teacher may feel that the student needs to 
do more work. In other words, these sessions, in 
which the student often gets his best and most 
effective teaching, are not part of a formal course; 
they do not have a fixed plan or syllabus; their 
purpose is to provide personal supervision of the 

-student’s work and progress. The skillful teacher 
“plays it by ear,” feeling free, as one teacher put it, 
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to “go into absolutely anything,” adjusting assign- 
ments and suggestions to the individual student’s 
interests, strengths, and weaknesses. In this way the 
top-flight student, at least, goes far beyond the nor- 
mal course syllabus. 


The Teacher 


It goes almost without saying that the kind of 
guidance and supervision the student gets varies 
widely with the interest and competence of the 
teacher. There are many teachers who labor sensi- 
tively and devotedly at encouraging each of their 
charges individually. Such teachers often arrange 
additional ad hoc instruction to serve students’ spe- 
cial needs, and when a student develops an interest 
beyond their own competence they arrange with a 
colleague in their own or if necessary in another 
college to take him on for a few sessions or even 
for a whole term. On the other hand, it is no secret 
that many teachers simply go through the motions 
in routine fashion. A frequently heard complaint 
about Oxbridge these days is that they are “scrap- 
ing the barrel” to provide tutors and supervisors 
for their increased student body. It happens not in- 
frequently that a student moves from a second-class 
to a first-class rating (or vice versa) after changing 
from one teacher to another. 


The Student 


But the quality of the teacher is only one of two 
main factors in the situation. The other is the 
quality of the student. This raises the interesting 
question of which students benefit most from the 
kind of education afforded by tutorials, supervision, 
and essay classes. A recent blast by an Oxford don 
charges that tutorial time and effort are wasted on 
the mediocre student doing a routine job, and on 
the able student interested only in passing his exams 
as high as possible. There is even some talk of a 
broad investigation of the effectiveness of the tu- 
torial system. 

There is fairly general agreement that the student 
who profits most from this system of personal 
guidance is the self-motivated student of top ability. 
He does wider reading and more advanced work; he 
is able to organize his research and writing with 
little or no help; he has curiosity and drive, which 
carry him on his own initiative beyond the teacher’s 
suggestions. He often has a special interest—profes- 
sional, intellectual, social, political, etc.—which the 
skillful and sympathetic teacher helps him to capi- 
talize on in his work. 

It seems fair to conclude that at its best—given 
the right student with the right teacher—such per- 
sonalized education produces remarkable results that 
are probably unobtainable in any other way. Here, 
it seems to me, is the most important lesson that 
British experience holds out to us, encouraging us 
to set our sights as high as possible. 
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SCHOOL PROJECTS 


A CALL FOR RESTRAINT 


by W. Lloyd Williams 


Adapted from the December, 1960 issue of The 
Educational Magazine, published for teachers by 
the Education Department of Victoria, Australia, 
of which Mr. Williams is the Editor of Publications. 


Wes THE PROJECT METHOD was first developed, 
everyone knew that its object was to encourage 
youngsters to search for information themselves 
and to present it in a manner that they, individ- 
ually, found interesting and attractive. One of its 
virtues was that it was supposed to do away with the 
passive reception of facts and their stereotyped re- 
cording. With the passing of the years, however, it 
has been found that, only too frequently, there is 
nothing so stereotyped as a project. The child’s 
chief contribution is often a fivepenny stamp and a 
letter requesting someone else to do the job for 
him and to send him the result. The pattern is 
varied only when the youngster uses the phone in- 
stead of the post-box or when an anxious parent 
undertakes one of these tasks in his stead. In the 
first case, the child’s contribution is indeed small; 
in the second, it is zero. 

This is not altogether the child’s fault, of course. 
Many commercial and industrial firms when so- 
licited by youngsters have been forced, in self de- 
fense, into the position of providing project sheets 
for the constant requests often phrased vaguely: “I 
want to know all about your industry.” These 
sheets, these readymade projects, however well- 
meaning they may be, have a serious drawback, 
defeating the main purpose of the project method. 
They become, in fact, merely textbooks in another 
guise—often textbooks produced by amateurs, by 
advertisers rather than by educators. There is this 
difference, however—a child cannot cut up a text- 
book. He must at least read it, seek to understand 
it, and interpret its meaning in his own words. 
This is not necessary with a project sheet. Except 
for some “scissors work,” he can hand the project 
in, possibly without even reading it. 

This is not an attack upon the project method 
itself. The method is good, but it is the execution 
that only too often lets the method down. How far 
we are getting away from the true concept is indi- 
cated by the fact that the very name “project” is 
nowadays applied to the wrong thing—to a sheet 
of paper or a piece of cardboard pasted over with 
cut-out pictures and bearing a few lettered lines of 
legend. A project is not a sheet of paper. It is a 
plan, a proposed attempt to gather knowledge, to- 
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gether with suggested means for putting the plan 
into effect. 

If the project method is to regain its former 
repute, the child will need a good deal of help in 
deciding upon his aims.and in planning his mode 
of attack. He may, of course, enlist the aid of 
parents and friends, so long as he does not cast 
upon them (or they do not seize) the whole re- 
sponsibility. He may use the public library, though 
this has obvious limitations. (In theory, at least, it 
is possible to imagine ten thousand children de- 
scending upon the librarian and his assistants, all 
demanding at one and the same time the same set 
of references.) He may use the school library—an- 
other very good aid, and one more susceptible as a 
rule to shrewd organization. Surely, however, the 
person to whom he is most entitled to look for help 
is his teacher. The teacher’s role in the develop- 
ment of a project is to define the scope, delimit the 
sources, and use judicious over-all planning. 

A project that is stated in terms too wide or too 
vague is useless. A child cannot be expected to see 
this at the beginning; his knowledge and his expe- 
rience are not great enough for him to realize how 
much there is that he does not know. It is the 
teacher’s part to think out the implications and, by 
means of discussion, to see that the child under- 
stands just what he is attempting to do and how far 
he may expect to go. If this very necessary step 
were always taken we should not hear so much of 
projects entitled “The Distribution of Industries in 
the State,” “Transport,” and so on. One of the real 
needs in today’s classrooms is that such projects 
should be more carefully defined. 

Somewhat allied to this is the suitability and 
availability of material and the means for gaining 
information. Undoubtedly, the teacher needs to 
scan the field carefully before he allows any project 
to be undertaken. Children should, again in dis- 
cussion, be given a clear picture of the sources that 
are available to them—sources that have already 
been explored and verified by the teacher. If the 
general outline of a project is known well in ad- 
vance, children have the opportunity to save rele- 
vant cuttings from newspapers and expendable 
magazines over a period of time and can also note 
references where information may be obtained when 
desired. 


It is only recently that the question: “How many 
projects?” seems to have obtruded itself. A parent 
recently announced that his daughter, aged thirteen, 
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was faced with twelve projects during the ensuing 
ten or twelve weeks. We need only comment that 
one job well done, and done with absorption and 
interest, is better than a dozen done with an eye 
upon the clock and the calendar. 

If the sources given refer the children to specific 
commercial and industrial firms, the children 
should know how to write for information. It is a 
~ lazy letter, and one not worth attention, that sim- 
ply asks for all information or “any material” 
available. If the inquirer were to take the trouble 
to set out exactly what he wanted to know—a limited 
number of clear questions—it is certain that firms 
would feel that the letter was worth answering. 
Laziness is a form of discourtesy and deserves to 
be treated as such. In any case, it is far better for 
a child to search for his own information than to 
ask for it to be compiled by someone else and sup- 
plied to him readymade. Visits to workshops and 
factories, with notebook, sketching-pad, and cam- 
era, provide splendid source material for projects 
since the child garners his own information, using 
or discarding facts at choice. The youngster’s own 


THOSE SCHOOL BOOKLETS 


by Gerald Provost 


Adapted from the April, 1961 issue of The BC 
Teacher, official organ of the British Columbia 
Teachers’ Federation. Mr. Prevost is Secondary 
Consultant in the West Vancouver School District. 


W acs A LIBRARIAN complains that students cut 
pictures out of library books to use in school “re- 
ports,” we have one of the evils of this type of 
assignment clearly brought into focus. 

The teacher, of course, thinks he is giving a good 
assignment: “Do some ‘research’ at home into this 
or that. Make a nicely illustrated ‘booklet’ of what 
you learn, and bring it to class a month from to- 
day.” 

The teacher hopes optimistically that the stu- 
dents will learn how to understand what they read 
and how to select the facts worth remembering. 
Besides this, “the parents will be impressed.” 

Parents are impressed all right. They are im- 
pressed by the vagueness of the directions. They 
are impressed by the routing out and cutting apart 
of their magazines. They are impressed by their 
offsprings’ unabashed copying. They are impressed 
by the worry their youngsters experience. They 
wonder what it is supposed to accomplish, and they 
wonder how the teacher will ever mark such a 
mass of material. 

Even the conscientious teacher can seldom make 
more than a general appraisal. And the student 
soon learns this. He learns that it really does not 
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sketches and photos, too, are better evidence of 
worthwhile effort than any number of pictures cut 
from magazines, begged, or even less legitimately 
acquired. 


In the final report upon a project, illustration is 
no doubt desirable and even necessary, but it is 
seldom, if ever, the most important feature. It is 
possible that in our enthusiasm we have allowed 
the matter of the prepared report to drift out of 
focus. In the early grades of the primary school 
there is naturally a limit to what may be expected 
in the way of written recording, but as a child 
progresses from grade to grade and from primary 
school to secondary school his reliance on cut-up 
material should decrease. With just enough guid- 
ance, he should reach the stage, before he is too far 
advanced in years, at which he can undertake to 
discover and collate information for himself and 
present a passable report upon his findings, bring- 
ing his several talents to bear in the process. This, 
after all, is the reasoning that lies behind the use 
of the project method. Let’s be sane about it. 


matter what you put in as long as you put plenty, 
that the cover is just as important as the contents, 
that pictures and arrangement usually count more 
than accuracy, and that understanding and remem- 
bering apparently do not matter at all. In short, 
he learns that it pays better to put up a bluff with 
superficialities than to spend time trying to master 
the material and write out what he has learned in 
his own words. 

The remedy lies in changing the assignment. Tell 
the student to study something on his own as be- 
fore, but make it worthwhile and give him some 
guidance on material that might be available to 
him. Tell him also that on such and such a day he 
will have to write in class, without notes, what he 
has learned. Then the student has to try to under- 
stand the materials he reads. He has to try to sort 
out the significant facts and arrange them in a pat- 
tern that he can memorize. And he has to express 
himself in his own words. The teacher, moreover, 
faced with less bulk, can mark thoroughly enough 
to reinforce attention to these values. 

Thus the booklet or report, changed to a class 
essay on a topic assigned for preparation before- 
hand, sheds the characteristics that earn it criti- 
cism, and emerges as an exercise in the most basic 
skills of learning: the ability to gather significant 
information, understand it, memorize the essential 
parts, and report in simple but clear words of one’s 
own what one has learned. 
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TEACHING SPELLING 


A NEW APPROACH 
FROM SCOTLAND 


by Patrick Rooney 


Adapted from the August 19, 1960 issue of The 
Scottish Educational Journal, official organ of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland, a WCOTP na- 


tional member association. 


D tee THE AMOUNT of time spent in teaching 
children to spell, many leave school unable to spell 
even the commonest words. It is sometimes asserted 
that some average, and even some very intelligent, 
children just cannot learn to spell and never will. 
The inference is that there is some unique mental 
power needed which these children lack. However, 
Grace Fernald! has presented very convincing evi- 
dence that this is not so, and she claims that all 
normal children can learn to spell. Why then is 
the percentage of failures so high? 

Assigning too many words to learn, many of 
them useless, is a common source of frustration in 
spelling. The traditional practice of teaching chil- 
dren the words they meet in reading is dying hard. 
Spelling books likewise overflow with words of 
doubtful pedigree which are supposed to be the re- 
sult of some vague “extensive research” and which 
are graded “according to sound psychological 
principles” (unspecified, of course). Spelling is in- 
timately connected with the writing vocabulary and 
children need only to be able to spell the words 
they use when they write. Words like “cat, pat, mat, 
sat, fat” may seem to be common words; they 
may be easy to spell; but if they, are not needed in 
the ordinary writing of the child, they should not 
be part of his spelling vocabulary. One hundred 
per cent success in spelling can only be achieved 
when the words taught are geared to individual 
spelling needs. 

Many children do not succeed in spelling because 
they are being taught by the wrong method. Not 
all children can learn by the same method; accord- 
ingly, where one method only is adopted for a 
whole class, it is inevitable that some of the pupils 
will fail to profit from it. There is no one best 
method for all, but some methods are, as to be ex- 
pected, better than others. Unfortunately, some of 


1Fernald, G. M. Remedial Techniques in the Basic Sub- 
jects. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1943. 
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the methods most generally used have no scientific 
basis whatever. As Thompson says: “One is struck 
by the fact that scientific warrant for many of the 
most confidentially followed practices is not infre- 
quently lacking or is-equivocal.”? A case in point 


is the oft-repeated fallacy that “appeal should be 


made to as many senses as possible,” for multi- 
sense appeal does not always facilitate learning 
(for example, in learning to type, where looking 
at the keys retards efficiency). 

Spelling instruction would be more effective if 
the psychology of spelling were better appreciated. 
It would then be found that the learning of words 
is not accomplished merely by much repetition; 
that the cure for poor spelling is not “more drill.” 
One might then discover why there is not more 
carry-over from formal spelling lessons to real writ- 
ing situations. Learning to spell might no longer 
be regarded as a simple matter but be recognized 
as a highly complex process requiring more than 
mechanical routine drill. One serious difficulty is 
that the child sees no really good reason for cor- 
rect spelling. He is neither convinced nor worried 
by the fact that poor spellers are often considered 
illiterate. Motives which appeal to adults fail to 
move the child to action. It is the teacher’s task to 
discover suitable incentives. Games do not seem to 
have lasting results and seldom improve spelling 
permanently, possibly because the child is more in- 
terested in the fun derived from playing the game 
than in retaining the spelling. 

A graph is an incentive which, if properly used, 
appeals to the child and can effect permanent im- 
provement. For the graph provides knowledge of 
results, which is a vital factor in developing any 
skill. The child records the number of words 
learned in each assignment and when he sees the 
number increase graphically, he acquires confidence 
in his ability to master spelling. This method is 
especially beneficial with children who have be- 
come depressed through years of failure. The words 
are collected from the writings of the child and in 
this way the teacher can be sure that they really 
are needed words. The child’s interest in his spell- 
ing will be evoked by pointing out that these are 
useful words for him. He knows the meaning of 
the words, and he is interested in them from a 
practical point of view. The child may not respond 


Thompson, R. S. The Effectiveness of Modern Spelling 


Instruction. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1930. 
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immediately, as the frustration resulting from years 
of failure may first have to be overcome. Foran 
declares that “the listing of words is an integral 
part of effective instruction in ‘spelling.”? In col- 
lecting his misspellings, the child is isolating his 
difficulties, and this helps him to concentrate on 
them. The slow learner will have the simple words 
which he can learn by repeating them over and over 
again. In class teaching, the very bad speller can- 
not spend the necessary amount of time on the basic 
words since he has to keep pace with the class. The 
child should be led to examine his words and to ask 
himself: “Why is this word hard to spell?” and 
_ “What is it that I do wrong?” He can thus develop 
a systematic attack on his words. 


A difficulty with graphs is that the child is not 
always able to interpret them readily; a variation 
is accordingly desirable. A meaningful method of 
tabulating success in spelling is for the child to write 
down the words he has missed on squared paper 
and fill in the corresponding block when he has 
mastered the word. Paper stars can be placed on 
the paper every time the child has learned, say, five 
words, and stars can also be affixed to indicate a 
perfect score in an assignment. Objection to this 
individualized plan might be raised on the ground 
that children who cannot write would not collect 
any words and so would not learn any spelling. 
The answer to this is that children who are not 
ready to start writing should not be required to 
learn spelling. It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that spelling is requisite only for the writing vo- 
cabulary, and where there, is no writing, there 
should be no spelling. 


Although the graph is the center of this scheme 
for improving spelling, the teacher’s responsibility 
does not end when the child has tabulated his errors 
and drawn his graph. The child cannot be left to 
learn his spelling any old way. He must be shown 
the necessity of initial focalization and of atten- 
tive repetition. He must get a clear picture of the 
word. 


If the more backward spellers are not able to 
write the word merely by examining it and saying 
the letters softly, they should go over the letters 
with their finger, until they can write the word 
without copy. 


Writing the word will help the child to achieve 
automatic or “hard spelling.” This, after all, is the 
aim of teaching spelling. The child should be able 
to write automatically; his hand should form the 
correct spellings without his having to think about 
each letter in the word. The teacher must take care 
that the pupil is able to copy the word correctly. 


3Foran, T. G. The Psychology and Teaching of Spelling. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic Education Press, 1934. 
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Some children have difficulty in perceiving words 
correctly and they confuse letters which are simi- 
lar. Practice in discriminating between letters is 
often a good indirect method of teaching spelling 
and may be necessary before ordinary spelling les- 
sons can proceed satisfactorily. 


Training the child to tackle his own spelling 
problems should lead him finally to achieve inde- 
pendence in spelling. Of course, other aspects of 
spelling cannot be neglected, such as dictionary 
work and practice in word structure and word 
analysis. 


The graph-centered plan of instruction takes care 
of most of the important facets of spelling instruc- 
tion. The child has his own personal list; he has 
words that interest him and that are important to 
him; he has an incentive in knowing his progress; 
he can gain confidence in seeing that he really can 
learn to spell; and he has isolated his difficulties 
and can therefore concentrate on them niore easily. 
The slow learner can take his time over simple 
words which he finds difficult; he can learn by a 
method that suits him. Since spelling needs are 
individual, depending on such factors as intelli- 
gence, interest, and background, the child must 
have a list of words which suits his own particular 
needs if he is to obtain the independence in spelling 
which is needed in real life situations. 


This photograph of young Netherlands schoolchildren taking 
dictation appears in WCOTP’s 1962 Calendar. This illustrated 
calendar shows how the Confederation works with the U. N. 
Specialized Agencies on cooperative programs for the improve- 
ment of education. 
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A NEW APPROACH 
FROM FRANCE 


by Andre Chabloz 


Translated and adapted from the June 9, 1961 is- 
sue of Educateur, weekly publication of the Société 
pédagogique de la Suisse romande. 


I. Is NOT DIFFICULT to present some grammatical 
samples, analyze them, and derive certain specific 
rules to be memorized by the students. This is, 
however, not a very original teaching method. Ig- 
norance of teaching or lack of experience then 
dictates that the teacher should give the students 
three or four oral and written exercises in which 
italics call attention to the words whose spelling 
must be worked out. No new idea can be assimi- 
lated after such a brief introduction. If the teacher 
follows such a procedure he cannot complain about 
the students’ so-called inattentiveness; they are not 
the ones to be reproached for superficiality. The 
fact that they know and understand a grammatical 
rule does not mean that they are sure of how to 
apply it. One makes the mistake of believing that, 
because a student has understood an idea, he has 
made it his own. It is one thing to explain to some- 
one how to drive a car and have him recite the rules 
and go through the various motions of driving. It 
is quite another thing to turn him into a driver 
whom you would trust with your life. Knowing is 
one thing (it is so easy for words to create an illu- 
sion) and knowing how is another which is only ac- 


quired by directed training. The introductory les- 
son must always be followed by “learning by ex- 
perience” with the teacher’s help until three-quar- 
ters of the class has shown complete mastery of a 
new concept. é 

In spelling, this learning is done by means of fre- 
quent but brief dictation periods. “Planned” dicta- 
tion should consist of short detached sentences which 
will show up the mistakes in reasoning made by the ~ 
student and help him to overcome his difficulties 
with grammatical agreements. Each dictation should 
emphasize first one single idea, presented in its ele- 
mentary form. The teacher dictates a sentence, waits 
until each student has written the answer to the 
grammatical problem presented to him, then asks 
several of the students to explain the spelling they 
have used. Continued use of this method—requir- 
ing an explanation of why certain grammatical 
constructions and endings are necessary—will take 
the place of haphazard guesses by poorly trained 
students. 

Students who have made a mistake raise their 
hands. If there are many of them, it is necessary 
to continue the dictation of basic examples until 
there are relatively few who make mistakes. 

The teacher should then introduce sentences 
which combine two rules previously discussed in 
class. This will require a double effort on the part 
of the student. Later, sentences should become pro- 
gressively more difficult. 

With four such dictations per week, each one 
taking about 20 minutes, the majority of even a 
mediocre spelling class will master a new idea in 
two or three weeks. The teacher will also have 
“cleared the ground.” Mistakes in grammatical 
usage will almost never reappear if students have 
used this learning method in the first place. 


TEACHING PENMANSHIP 


by Marja Van Woerkom dé Gonzales Roura 


Translated and adapted from the July, 1960 issue 
of El Monitor de la Educacién Comin, official or- 
gan of the Consejo Nacional de Educacion (Argen- 
tina). 


0 NE FORMATIVE ELEMENT in the development of a 
child’s personality that has been frequently over- 
looked is the teaching of penmanship. It is well 
known that the teaching of penmanship, as a class 
subject, has almost ceased to exist. Crowded sched- 
ules have ousted it from the curriculum as “old- 
fashioned and useless.” Children learn to write in 
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the early grades, but after the fourth grade it is 
taken for granted that they know how to write well 
enough to do their school work adequately. But 
regular grade students who have not previously been 
taught to write with method and discipline rarely 
produce legible handwriting. Teachers and profes- 
sors, tired of correcting assignments they can hardly 


‘read, limit themselves to such half-hearted com- 


ments as “Improve your penmanship,” and “Pre- 
pare your assignments more carefully.” 

This decline in the quality of penmanship is a 
general phenomenon and not, of course, confined to 
young people. Since 1957 three specialists have 
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been emphatically calling attention to the crisis: 
Pierre Pellier, pedagogue; Raymond _ Trillat, 
graphology expert of the Psycho-Pedagogic Center 
of the University of Paris, and Robert Olivaux, 
grapho-therapist of Bretonneau Hospital. 
_ Some specialists attribute the deterioration in 
handwriting to lack of personal initiative on the 
teacher’s part and to the abandonment of penman- 
ship classes. Others blame the reading system called 
the “global method.” For Pierre Pellier, the weak- 
ening of handwriting reflects a general slackening 
of all authority, a social phenomenon that goes be- 
yond the realm of learning. Be that as it may, peda- 
gogues and graphologists find themselves in agree- 
ment on one point: there is urgent need to adopt 
measures to reinstate penmanship as a class study. 
We are not dealing, of course, with purely aes- 
thetic considerations, nor with trying to facilitate 
the work of teachers. More important values are at 
stake. The form of handwriting, its clarity and har- 
mony, corresponds to personal qualities of charac- 
ter and lucidity. The essential function of hand- 
writing has been forgotten, and its instruction in 
the schools today is woefully deficient. Writing 
should be for the child a natural and rapid means 
of expressing his ideas without annoyance or fa- 
tigue. However, a student in the fourth grade may 
be frequently confronted with extensive dictations 
full of new words and expressions which require 
his full concentration. He soon finds out that he 
does not know how to form certain capital letters 
seldom used until then, or he is stymied by com- 
plicated combinations\of letters which he does not 
know how to put together. As a result, he receives 
a low mark because he has not been taught how to 
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write. It is not unusual to see sixth grade pupils 
wrting letters backwards, or in some imaginary 
way, because they do not know the correct form. 
One frequently sees handwriting that is slow, dull, 
heavy, disconnected, and careless—evidence of poor 
and confused technique. Pupils suffer from their 
own inability and do their assignments reluctantly. 
The student who manages to reach the fourth grade 
with a neat notebook, with good graphic distribu- 
tion and correct forms, gains a greater power of 
concentration and performs his assignments better. 
For the child who has been held back, inhibited, 
and admonished because of his handwriting, the 
same assignments cause many difficulties. 

Nevertheless, many teachers persist in ignoring 
the value of penmanship, a subject which they think 
teaches pupils rigid, stereotyped handwriting, im- 
personal and obsolete. They are satisfied if the 
child writes clearly, even if he does not follow 
established standards. The misunderstanding here 
is obvious, Of course the word “calligraphy” imme- 
diately suggests, in its original form and with all 
its inflexibility, the method of writing called “Eng- 
lish,” required in the majority of the Latin coun- 
tries and in some others. But the definition of the 
word “calligraphy” does not imply a specific sys- 
tem. It is “the art of correctly shaping the symbols 
of writing” (kallos, beauty; graphein, to write). 
“Writing is calligraphy,” says Crépieux-Jamin, an- 
other French authority, “when it reproduces the 
forms, movements, dimensions and _ proportions 
taught in school.” Possibly, then, the aversion noted 
today is not so much against penmanship itself, but 
against prescribed calligraphic systems, known as 
Rollin, Reverdy or Robequin, which no longer cor- 
respond, as a whole, to the spirit of our times. 

On the other hand, certain teachers assert, as a 
result of their own observations, that the intelligent 
child often presents unsightly writing and that the 
mediocre one writes more clearly. Others maintain, 
according to modern pedagogy, that it is necessary 
to allow the child to develop his personality freely. 

The most important thing undoubtedly is the se- 
lection of a rational but aesthetic method so that the 
learning process can be enjoyable. Handwriting 
should not be left to the child’s fancy. If you con- 
sider that, up to a certain age, he is not responsible 
for his acts because of lack of judgment, how could 
you let him write according to his own instincts or 
ideas? To give the child’s personality a completely 
free rein in the area of penmanship would be to fall 
into an error analogous to certain systems of mod- 
ern education that would place no restrictions on 
this personality to avoid forming “complexes.” 

Only a few persons in the academic world are 
unaware today of the elementary principles of 
eraphology and its effectiveness. The subtlety with 
which writing reflects the conscious and uncon- 
scious thinking of the individual is recognized. 
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Every feature symbolizes an aspect of the inner self. 
So evident is this that without being familiar with 
this science many teachers have observed a relation- 
ship between the writing of certain children and 
their character, temperament, and abilities, 

Acquiring a neat, legible handwriting requires 
patience, concentration, and perseverance; it also 
teaches a child to overcome difficulties. The fear of 
creating fixed habits and an impersonal handwriting 
is wholly unfounded. Only those with little per- 
sonality will write all their lives in a stilted, calli- 
graphic manner, Children put their personal stamp 
even on their penmanship. 

It does not seem, therefore, that there can be any 
doubt about the urgent need that exists to re-estab- 
lish the teaching of penmanship. This should be 
done with modern psycho-pedagogical concepts, tak- 
ing into consideration the individual needs of each 
child and avoiding rigid rules. 

What will the new method be? 

Handwriting must be reconciled with the modern 
tendency toward simplification and the removal of 
all that is heavy or extraneous. 

We certainly do not claim to be the first to desire 
to modify the classic system. In 1951, Dr. Pierre 
Menard had already proposed a method, based on 
the so-called “English” system, which replaces the 
known capital letters by block capitals and enlarged 
small letters. But, apart from the esthetic point of 
view that the mixture of block letters with script 
does not seem advisable, we agree with Mina Becker 
(“Grafologie des Kinderschrift”) that the printed 
letter confuses rather than helps the child. Printing 
letters is illogical; it only represents isolated 
sketches, abrupt and unconnected. Its learning 
should be exclusively visual and reserved for 
reading. 


Robert Olivaux advocates the creation of a pro- 
eressive method calling for a free, flowing script, 
neatness, shading, and firmness. This method in- 
cludes a slanting, cursive script and discards ver- 
ticality as a symbol of reserve and cold reflection, 
contrary to all spontaneous impulses of children. .In 
our judgment, a good calligraphic system should 
be based on curved lines, a sign of adaptation and 
of the freedom that corresponds essentially to the 
Latin character. 

How long is it advisable to teach penmanship, 
and how much time should be devoted to it? It can 
be concluded that~the.child will need the help of 
penmanship exercises at least until the age of 14, 
since before that age, “thought is not registered in 
sufficient conditions of automatism needed to 
achieve a completely cursive and correct stroke” 
(Crépieux-Jamin). Much would be gained, of 
course, if the child would prepare for handwriting 
before the first grade by sketching curves, circles, 
lassos and waves. We feel that if the child has 
such a preparation many problems involved in the 
teaching of penmanship — reluctance, anxiety or 
nervousness on the part of teachers as well as of 
the students—would be resolved. 

As a final note, it should be remembered that one 
factor which exercises a decisive influence on the 
penmanship of the child is the handwriting of the 
teacher. At a certain age the child identifies him- 
self with his parents and imitates their writing. 
After them, generally, he takes the teacher as his 
model. It is not unusual to notice identical deforma- 
tions of letters in the same class. The reason for 
such similarity? That is the way the teacher writes. 
It is therefore essential that the teacher should try 
to maintain a handwriting in strict conformity to 
accepted calligraphic standards, 


Dr. Olive Whildin helps a student at the National Blind and Deaf School in Seoul, Korea 


TEACHING THE HANDICAPPED 


THAT PROBLEM CHILD—IS IT DEAFNESS? 


by J. W. de Vere 


Adapted from the February 1, 1961 issue of Na- 
tional Education, the Journal of the New Zealand 
- Educational Institute. 

A school medical officer has stated that he con- 
siders deafness to be the greatest single handicap 
amongst school children in New Zealand. While 
this might appear to be a sweeping statement, it is 
worth further consideration, says Mr. J. W. de Vere, 
specialist visiting teacher at the School for the Deaf, 
Kelston, Auckland. His article surveys the advisory 
system and suggests how teachers can detect chil- 
dren needing attention. 


No: SO MANY YEARS ago, a child who was pro- 
foundly deaf was generally described as “deaf and 
dumb.” Without the special methods and techniques 
of teaching required, they would virtually have re- 
mained dumb throughout their lives. Most of them 
would receive their education at a special school. 

These very deaf children are far from being 
dumb, but can produce a lot of gross vocalizations 
not recognizable as speech. The deaf child uses 
his voice purposely to attract attention, calling out 
to classmates, or to express feelings and want. 

One of the important tasks of teachers in schools 
for the deaf is to give the deaf child an awareness 
of language and create~a desire-to speak, and to 
train and develop these coarse and often uncon- 
trolled vocalizations of the deaf child into speech. 
It is a slow, painstaking task, requiring endless pa- 
tience and hard work by both teacher and child. 


The Partially Deaf Child 


A visit to a school for the deaf will show us chil- 
dren who are able to speak quite well, or whose 
speech is perhaps defective but readily intelligible. 
These are children who might have only a moderate 
to moderate-to-severe loss of hearing. They may 
have had this impairment from birth or from an 
early age when speech and language should be de- 
veloping normally; these are more likely to have 
defective speech. Some may have acquired deaf- 
ness after their normal speech patterns have been 
established and thus have only minor, if any, speech 
defects. oe 

Let us look at this last group. Because of deaf- 
ness, they have not been able to make satisfactory 
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progress in the ordinary schools. This does not 
imply that there is, say, one or two years’ retarda- 
tion in academic attainments, but generally four, 
five, or more years. It has not been uncommon for 
children to be admitted, who, at the age of 11 or 12 
years, can barely do Grade 1 or Grade 2 work, or to 
have 8-, .9-, or 10-year-olds whose work and attain- 
ments are still at the primer level—particularly for 
the language subjects. 

Deafness may be only a contributing factor, so 
children are sometimes admitted to a school for the 
deaf for observation to decide whether or not deaf- 
ness is the greater handicap. Such cases are given 
a thorough medical examination—an otological ex- 
amination by the school’s visiting ear, nose and 
throat specialist; psychological assessment by a 
psychologist who visits the school regularly. Others, 
such as pediatricians and eye specialists, can be 
called in as required. Some children may be under 
observation for many months before a decision can 
be reached. 

The question may well be asked why so many 
children are admitted to the school for deaf at the 
relatively late age of 10, or why deafness has not 
been diagnosed and assessed earlier. 

For many years small numbers of children had 
been referred to the schools for deaf by speech 
therapists, parents, doctors, and teachers. Over the 
past few years the number of children to be tested 
has steadily increased. This, coupled with changing 
techniques in teaching deaf children and the realiza- 
tion of the need for earlier diagnosis, has moved the 
New Zealand Department of Education to develop 
a specialist visiting teacher service for the education 
of the deaf. 

It is hoped, by means of early diagnosis and 
guidance, to give deaf children greater opportuni- 
ties for normal educational progress in their age 
group by keeping them in the public schools and 
thereby reducing the numbers requiring special 
education. There have been many successes—and 
some failures. Large classes, the difficulty in main- 
taining hearing aids and the reluctance of some 
children to wear them, are all problems to be 
overcome. 

Much deafness can be prevented by careful regu- 
lar medical treatment, but there is a need for more 
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facilities for this treatment. Similarly there is a 
need for a greater understanding by teachers of the 
social isolation, mental confusion and educational 
problems that can arise in a child who is severely 
or partially deaf. 


Much deafness is conductive in type, that is, the 
auditory nerve has not been damaged, but “running 
ears,” infected tonsils, adenoids, and other catarrhal 
conditions are responsible. Conductive deafness is, 
by its nature, very variable and the hearing pattern 
or audiogram of a child can change in a matter of 
days or even a few hours. This presents a problem, 
with which many class teachers could not be ex- 
pected to be familiar. 


While the severely or profoundly deaf child is 
generally readily recognized as such, the child who 
has a mild loss of hearing can be easily overlooked. 
The following suggestions might help teachers to 
recognize children with deafness. Points to watch 
for: 


A deaf child might: 

e frequently turn one ear to the speaker; 

e watch the speaker’s face intently, to obtain help 

from lip reading; 

e say “eh,” “beg your pardon,” or ask to have 

things repeated; 

® appear inattentive, or persistently be seeking 

help from classmates; 

e tend to become shy and withdrawn, a social 

isolate; 

e be unwilling to answer in case he has not heard 

correctly ; 

e have defective speech; 

e have difficulty in reading or in other language 

~ subjects. 

Teachers of children with defective hearing, par- 
ticularly children with hearing aids, should meet 
each child’s parents at the beginning of the school 
year to discuss the child’s abilities and disabilities. 
The teacher can also do much to determine the atti- 
tudes of the other pupils towards the deaf child, 
and particularly the child with a hearing aid. 


THE EDUCATION OF DEAF-MUTES 


Translated and adapted from the October, 1960 
issue of L’Education nationale, published by the 
Comité universitaire d’Information pédagogique 
(France). 


A BETTER UNDERSTANDING of some of the problems 
involved in dealing with congenital deafness has 
led to the development of new and different teaching 
methods. . 

“Schifanoia” is a new center for voice and hear- 
ing re-education situated near Villefranche-sur-Mer. 
It is a private institution controlled by both the 
Ministry of National Education and the Ministry of 
Public Health. 

At “Schifanoia,” where the children are not al- 
lowed to use gestures to express themselves, they are 
introduced to amplified sound for the first time 
(low-pitched, high-pitched, long, and short). Their 
hearing reacts immediately, and they can use their 
voices without effort. 

The team of specialists and teachers at the Center 
is directed by a doctor who is at the same time an 
engineer. The basic premise is that total deafness 
from birth does not really exist. If the child is 
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taken in time, he can normally return to school 
where he will be only a year behind, thanks to this 
special treatment. He will have only a small hearing- 
aid which will have no harmful psychological effect. 

The child begins courses at the age of three or 
four years. Classes include kindergarten, word class, 
sentence class, and elementary and higher instruc- 
tion which are similar to classes in other French 
schools except that the teacher uses a microphone. 
Students hear the lessons by means of an amplifier, 
the volume of which they can regulate according to 
their individual hearing ability. 

During the years spent at “Schifanoia,” the young 
deaf-mute must accumulate a “hearing reserve.” A 
constant battle is waged against silence. Loudspeak- 
ers are placed in all the corners of the vestibule, the 
corridors, and the recreation rooms, continually 
broadcasting songs and music. 

After class, the child continues to listen to records 
or radio broadcasts. Students have only one month 
of vacation each year so that their ears do not be- 
come ankylosed. 

Another center applying the same methods has 
been opened at the castle of La Norville, near 
Arpajon. “Schifanoia” is reserved for the most 
serious cases. 
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VIOLENCE AND THE CHILD 


by Helene Gratiot-Alphandery 


Translated and adapted from the February, 1961 
issue of L’Education nationale, published by the 
Comité universitaire d’Information pédagogique 
(France). 


I. IT NOT TOO LATE to be turning again to the 
problems involved in the teaching of ethics? Is it 
necessary to emphasize certain concepts which ought 
to be basic in this teaching by now? 

The idea developed by A. Ferré of a system of 
ethics based on sportsmanship makes it possible to 
make certain concepts practical to children. It sup- 
plements explanations on the theoretical, abstract 
level with concrete, visible examples. 

With this in mind, one of the first things to be 
dealt with is the problem of violence. This is one 
of the subjects from which the ambiguities con- 
tributing to its prestige must be removed, beginning 
in the school. 

The controversies which separate the proponents 
and opponents of violence in the name of psycho- 
logical and pedagogical demands seem rather shal- 
low. The proponents maintain that the child is bet- 
ter prepared to face the cruel world if he is allowed 
to release his aggressive instincts. If playing is an 
apprenticeship, he useshis new forces and trains 
himself to triumph later in real life battles. The op- 
ponents of violence maintain that in losing his self- 
control and giving a free rein to his instincts, the 
child knows only blind brutality and, like a young 
animal let loose, runs the risk of passing the limits 
of all rules and controls. 

Between these two groups are those who recog- 
nize the strength of the “fighting instinct”? but who 
hope that the educator will be able to sublimate this 
instinct and turn it to more useful purposes. 

_ But our present problem can no longer be re- 
duced to discussions as general and as far removed 
from daily experience as these. 

What does this daily experience convey to us but 
the children’s exact and naive copying of the models 
of violence offered them by adults? In his fights 
and battles, his defensive and offensive moves, in 
the weapons and the terms he uses, is the child 
doing anything but copying the adult who makes 
such a show of brute force? 
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There is no real originality here, nothing which 
shows the natural creative impulse of the child, 
only a simple and sometimes clumsy imitation of 
pictures he has seen, words he has heard. 

And how could it be otherwise? How could the 
child, turning to the adult, help but be influenced 
by the interests which the adult seems ready to 
share with him? How could he resist the lure of 
these films which promise violence, even on the 
posters, of newspapers which offer plenty of blood 
and gore, or of comic strips with crimes and de- 
tailed descriptions of perfectly executed hold-ups? 
How could he help but have a warped taste after 
watching televised wrestling matches in which the 
most painful grimaces are emphasized? 

All this goes far beyond the exceptional charac- 
ter of one film, one picture, one story. Constantly 
assailed by films, pictures, and stories in which vio- 
lence is no longer unusual but becomes almost nor- 
mal, the child becomes familiar with violence but 
not tired of it. It no longer frightens him. It often 
attracts him. He uses it as he sees it used. 

“In the realm of the child’s life where an instinct 
lies dormant, awaiting only the opportunity to burst 
forth, the suggestive power of a story is particularly 
intense. It is vitally important to reflect on the ac- 
tions which could be set in motion by the images 
with which his mind has been filled.” This quota- 
tion from Pierre Bovet, taken from his little book 
L’instinct combatif, written in the anguish of World 
War I, remains profoundly true. We have too many 
opportunities of seeing how vulnerable the child is 
in this area, how easily he adopts it and makes it 
his own, even at the level of make-believe. 

We don’t wish to reopen here a discussion on 
children’s publications. We only want to reiterate 
that, in spite of the indefatigable efforts of informed 
educators, this area remains too often a reservoir of 
violence from which the child draws indiscrimi- 
nately. The resulting effects cannot be offset be- 
cause of the widespread circulation of these publi- 
cations. 

A recent survey has enabled us to make certain 
observations in this regard which are not very re- 
assuring. We asked about a thousand children 
(boys and girls) ranging in ages from 10 to 13 
years, coming from different social backgrounds, 
students in public and private schools, to write a 
series of stories based on six drawings, without text, 
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taken from children’s publications. These drawings 
did not include any scenes of violence. Nevertheless, 
out of 6000 stories received, 40-45% (depending on 
the ages) of the stories were classified as violent. 
The criterion adopted in this classification was the 
use of force or weapons resulting in injuries and 
deaths. 

The non-violent stories, perfectly adapted to the 
drawings, pointed out further the significance of the 
experiment. They showed that the link was not 
obligatory between the drawing and the violent 
story and that only the children particularly sus- 
ceptible to patterns of violence based their stories 
on them. 

The difference between boys and girls — based 
more on the type than on the degree of violence— 
the development of.the stories with the age of the 
child, the themes of the stories, the frequent re- 
course to a certain current event, the choice of 
characters and their roles, all of these observations 
made it possible to recognize the effects of the con- 
ditioning to violence to which the child is subjected. 


It is certainly not inevitable that the violent story 
will lead to violent action in real life. One cannot 
jump to the conclusion that the influences are ob- 
vious and the causes exclusive. 

But this interest in violence is evidence of needs 
which should be explained. It implies in general a 
choice which the present day doubtlessly makes too 
easy. Impressed by a fiction which touches upon 
reality and is inspired by it, the young often come 
to mistake violence for courage and are excited by 
exploits the despicableness and ignominy of which 
no one thinks to point out to them. 

Isn’t it time that the teaching of moral values 
became more concerned with the unmasking of all 
these pseudo-ethical justifications appealed to by 
certain champions of violence? 

In this area, as in many others, it is the educa- 
tional deficiencies in the adults that we should fear 
more than the excesses of youth. For, too often, the 
violence of the one stems from the weakness of the 
other. 


COMMON HEALTH MISCONCEPTIONS 


by H. F. Kilander 


Reprinted from the May-June, 1961 issue of 
JOHPER, official journal of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 
This Association is affiliated with WCOTP through 
the International Council on Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, an International Member. 


D URING THE LAST 25 YEARS, H. Frederick Kilan- 
der has carried on a continuous nationwide research 
study to uncover some of the most commonly held 
health fallacies of the American public. Teachers in 
all countries are more aware of health problems as 
a result of the WCOTP 1960 theme, ‘‘Child Health 
and the School,” but even the most enlightened may 
not realize how wrong they are in their precon- 
ceived notions on certain health questions. 

The following examples of the more interesting 
misconceptions are selected from the several hun- 
dred test items used in the various tests. 

1. About half of all age groups—junior high 
school, senior high school, college, and adult—be- 
lieve that “a fever can be ‘killed’ by drinking 
whiskey.” 

2. Approximately one-third of the students in 
college believe entirely or in part that “a prospec- 
tive mother can make her child more musical if she 
listens to good music.” Exactly half of a group of 
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50 PTA (Parent-Teacher Association) mothers were 
similarly misinformed. 

3. Only about one in ten people still believe that 
“the taste for alcohol is inherited.” 

4. One out of three high school students, two out 
of three college students, and three out of four adults 
tested hold that the relative competency of the medi- 
cal doctor is better than that of the chiropractor. The 
others indicated that the M.D.’s competency was 
“equal” or “inferior” to that of the chiropractor. 

5. About one-third of the public thinks that wa- 
ter contains calories and is fattening. 

6. About one in five believe that a newborn 
child’s disfiguration may be caused by the mother’s 
fright during pregnancy. 

7. About one out of four students still believe 
there is some truth to the statement that “fish is a 
brain food.” One out of three non-professional 
adults hold this misconception. 

8. Nearly half of those tested believe that com- 
municable diseases can be biologically inherited. 
However, only one in ten still holds that “tubercu- 
losis is one of the diseases which can be inherited.” 

9. About half of the public believes that people 
who are overweight are so mainly for reasons other 
than “overeating of fattening foods.” 

10. About half of the public still believes that 
raw meat such as beefsteak will reduce a “swelling 
or a ‘black eye’ due to a bruise.” 
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HISTORY AND ACTIVITIES OF WCOTP 


The World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession (wcorp) is 
composed of 120 national members and numerous associate members representing millions 
of teachers in 75 countries. Its purpose is to enable members of the teaching profession 
at all stages of education to exert an influence corresponding to the importance of their 
social function, 

The World Confederation was founded at Copenhagen, Denmark, in 1952, culminating 
four years of negotiations between the International Federation of Teachers’ Associations 
(FTA), the International Federation of Secondary Teachers (ripeso-Fédération Interna- 
tional des Prfoesseurs de l’Enseignement Secondaire Officiel), and the World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession (worTp). 

National associations may become members of wcorr directly or through affiliation 
with irra and FipEso. Organizations eligible for associate membership are (a) regional 
or local teacher associations or (b) any university, college or institution of higher learn- 
ing. and any society for the scientific study of educational problems or for improvement 
of the teaching profession. International members are international organizations that 
specialize in the field of education. 

Since the Copenhagen meeting, the Delegates have met at Oxford (1953), Oslo (1954), 
Istanbul (1955), Manila (1956), Frankfurt (1957), Rome (1958), Washington (1959), 
Amsterdam (1960), and New Delhi (1961). A specific theme of prime interest to teach- 
ers is chosen each year for discussion and all members receive a questionnaire on the 
selected topic. The replies are studied and discussed at the Assembly of Delegates and 
later published in one comprehensive report. The topics dealt with to date include: 


e Parent-Teacher Cooperation e Public Support for Education 
e Education for Teaching e Teaching Mutual Appreciation of East- 
e Status of the Teaching Profession ern and Western Cultural Values 
e The Teacher and the Well-Being of |e Child Health and the School 
Society e Education for Responsibility 
e Shortage of Teachers— Causes and 
Remedies 


Weorp publishes an annual report, which includes a summary of the proceedings of the 
Assembly of Delegates. Other publications are Panorama; Teaching Throughout the 
World, a quarterly dealing with international education; and Echo, a monthly newsletter, 
Panorama and Echo are published in English, French, Spanish, and Japanese editions. 

Wceorr has conducted many regional meetings. An Afro-Asian Conference was held in 
Ceylon in 1958. Subsequently a wcorr Asian Committee (wAc) and a Regional Council 
for the Study of Educational Policy in Asia were formed. The latest meeting of these 
two groups was held in January 1961 at Manila, Philippines. A wcorp office for Asia 
was opened in 1959 in New Delhi, and an office was established in Tokyo in 1960 which 
publishes wcorp periodicals in Japanese. 

In Africa, regional conferences were held in 1959 at Jos, Nigeria, in 1960 at Kampala, 
Uganda and in 1961 at Freetown, Sierra Leone. The latter was attended by teachers from 
19 countries and territories of Africa. Activities of the wcore Committee on Education 
in Africa (wceA) and the Commission on Educational Policy for Africa (cera) guide 
the wcorp program in Africa. A regional office was set up in Accra, Ghana. 

A Latin American Seminar was held in Washington, D. C., in 1959. Another meeting 
was held to discuss regional activities in San José, Costa Rica, in 1960. 

_ Specialized subject-matter committees deal with rural education, technical and voca- 
tional education, adult education, audio-visual instruction, and science teaching. 

Wceorp has had consultative status with the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations since 1952, and with the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization since 1953. It is a member of Unesco’s nco committee. In 1958 it estab- 
lished an office in Paris in order to maintain even closer liaison with Unesco. Since 1953 it 
has been a member of the Non-Governmental Organizations Committee on the United 
Nations Children’s Fund. It has consultative status with the Food and Agricultural 
Organization and cooperates with other UN bodies whenever their work relates to 
education. 


WORLD CONFEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS 


OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION (WCOTP) 


Publications 


PANORAMA —leaching Throughout the World. Quarterly. (Giseebares 
Sp., Japanese.) $2.00 per year; $.50 per copy. 


WCOTP ANNUAL REPORTS 


ECHO 

1952—Copenhagen, Denmark 50 
1953—Oxford, England 50 
1954—Oslo, Norway 50 
1955—Istanbul, Turkey 50 
1956—Manila, Philippines 50 


—Monthly Newsletter (Eng., Fr., Sp., Japanese.) 


(Fr., Eng.) 


1957—Frankfurt, Germany 
1958—Rome, Italy 
1959—Washington, U.S. (also Sp.) 
1960—Amsterdam, Holand (also Sp.) 
1961—New Delhi, India (also Sp.) 


THEME STUDIES AND RESEARCH BOOKLETS 


A Reading Guide to Asia for Teachers .25 
(Eng.) 
Audio-Visual Aids for International 
Understanding—1961 2.50 
(Eng.) 
Teaching Mutual Appreciation of 
Eastern and Western Cultural Values .50 
(Fr., Eng.) 
Public Support for Education 50 
(Fr., Eng.) 
Teacher Shortage—Causes and 
Remedies 50 
(Fr., Eng.) 
The Teacher and the Well-Being 
of Society 50 
(Fr., Eng.) 


Berlin: A Call to Freedom (Fr., Eng., Sp., Port., Ger., Indonesian, Japanese) 


CHILDREN’S BOOKLET 


Your Friends in Japan (Fr., Eng.) p25) 


Education for Teaching 
(Fr., Eng.) 


Parent Teacher Cooperation 
(Fr., Eng.) 


Teachers’ Salaries 
by Eugene L. Hammer 
(Eng.) 


Status of the Teaching Profession 
(Fr., Eng.) 


The Problem of an International 
Language 
by Dr. F. L. Sack 
(Eng.) 


Report on Salary Negotiations 
Machinery for Teachers 
(Fr., Eng.) 


PICTORIAL 


WCOTP in Washington (Fr., Eng.) 


Free 


00 


50 


00 


These booklets and periodicals may be obtained by writing to 
WCOTP, 1227 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., U.S.A. Please 
indicate desired language and enclose remittance with your order. 
Equivalent amounts in other national currencies are acceptable. 


